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SERVICE FOR READERS 
@ Catalogs and other information relative 
to building, decorating and furnishing the 
house, planting and caring for the garden 
and grounds, or in regard to the purchase 
of real estate, dogs, poultry, and poultry 
equipment, may be secured promptly and 
without charge or other obligation. In writ- 
ing, please state specifically just what you 
wish, so that exact information may be sent. 
Address Information Service, House & 
Garven, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
@ The House & Garpven Shopping Service 
will purchase any article shown on these 
pages. Information as to where to pur- 
chase articles will be sent without charge. 
@ The Fditor is always pleased to examine 
material submitted for publication, but he 
assumes no responsibility for it either in 
transit or while in his possession. 

@The address of subscribers can be 
changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change, please give both the new address 
and the name and address exactly as they 
appeared on the wrapper of the last copy 
received. Three weeks will be requirec 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY CONDE NAST & CO., INC., 
W. E. BECKERLE, TREASURER. 


440 FOURTH AVE., 
SUBSCRIPTION: 
$4.00 IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES: SINGLE COPIES, 





Coin d’Or, one of the small clubs 


shown in the Christmas number. 





NEW YORK, CONDE NAST, PRESIDENT, GEORGE VON UTASSY, 
$3.00 A YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES, 
25 CENTS. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MATTER AT THE POST OFFICE AT NEW YORK CITY 


CHRISTMA GIFTS 
@ “Christmas is coming!” So is our De- 
cember number, a regular Christmas stock- 
ing crammed with gift suggestions. The old 
problem of what to give is solved. Gifts 
for the house and the hostess, for the chil- 
dren’s room, for His room and for Her 
room, for the motorist, for the birds, gifts 
of dogs and gifts of birds—we have re- 
membered all of the house and garden. 


@ There are articles, too. Here is a page 
of jewelled snowflakes, photographed under 
a microscope; there come two pages of 
small clubs, a study of trees in winter, and 
new ideas on indoor gardening. A bach- 
elor’s country house finds a place, as does 
the revival of old Sienese furniture. The 
collector will be interested in a study of 
lighting since man first used a conch shell 
for a lamp, while everyone will enjoy Rollin 
Lynde Hartt’ s “The Civilized Framing of 
Pictures,” and Harry Kemp’s Christmas 
poem, “The Going of His Feet.” A New 
England garden, an article on decorating 
playrooms, and the Little Portfolio of Good 
Interiors round out the issue. 


VICE-PRESIDENT; 
COLONIES AND MEXICO; $3.50 IN CANADA; 
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It is the sort of house a great many people eventually want—a house in which 
living can be reduced to its simplest terms; a house close enough to the road to 
be neighboriy and far enough away from folks for peace. There is something of 
that atmosphere in this lodge on the estate of Irving Brokaw at Mill Neck, L. I. 


The architect was Harrie T. Lindeberg 
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TALKING 


The Value 
Selecting 


N architect’s clients are generally of 
two kinds: those who do not know 
what they want, except that they have 
vague ideas as to the number of rooms and 
a sort of hazy preference for the Colonial 
or English style; the other, the people who 
come in with a very definite set of ideas, 
and reinforce their arguments as to the de- 
sirability of the various items, by produc- 
ing envelopes full of clippings, or scrap 
books pasted full. 

The first sort are perhaps the easiest to 
get along with until the job is done. Then 
you may find that they have had no con- 
ception of the house as you have designed 
it, and it may not be at all the sort of house 
that was wanted. The second sort are 
usually the devil to 
work for, but, on 
the other hand, when 
the house is done, 
they are satisfied, 
because they have 
learned, as the draw- 
ings progressed, just 
what of their cher- 
ished hopes and 
fond desires have 
been found possible 
of application to 
that particular 
house, and _ which 
ones had to go into 
the discard. 

The illustrations 
in the architectural 
magazines are the 
food upon which an 
architect lives; he 
is constantly going 
over them, learning 
from them, clipping 


good pieces from 
them, and _ saving 
things which he 


thinks may be useful 
in future design, so 
that all of us accu- 
mulate a very great 
number of illustra- 
tions of buildings of 
every possible kind, 
all of which seem to 
have some merit, 
either as a whole, or 
for a piece of detail. 


3ENEFITS OF THE 
CiipPpInc Hapsit 


The client, or as 
we architects (fol- 
lowing clerical 
usage) call him, the 
“layman,” is very 
apt to get his ideas 
in the same way we 
do; he either sees 


A. Winter Rose, architect 


Both the design of this English gateway and the material used in its construction call 


for relatively the same treatment in the house. 
for the half timbered house on page 12, but not for the Dutch Colonial house on page 13 
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of the Scrap Book for House 
the 


Right 


AYMAR EMBURY, II 


houses which have been built in his neigh- 
borhood, or he sees pictures of houses in 
the magazines which he generally begins 
taking when he becomes interested in the 
building problem. When he shows his archi- 
tect these clippings, the latter is afforded 
an opportunity to study his client’s type of 
mind, and to learn the sort of thing that is 
going to please him. 

Of course collecting miscellaneously this 
way, he will accumulate a whole lot of irre- 
concilable details, all of which he likes and 
wants in his own house. I am not exagger- 
ating in the slightest when I say that I have 
had at least a half dozen clients come in 
with clippings of three types of stairways, 
all of which they wanted to reproduce, and 





Architectural 


This gate might conceivably be used 


ie a? 


Ge 
Planners— 


Details 


when I have pointed out to them that a dou- 
ble staircase going up to a landing; a cir- 
cular staircase such as the one designed 
by Murphy & Dana, and illustrated in this 
article, and a straight Colonial staircase up 
at one side of a hall, cannot be simultane- 
ously constructed, there was inevitably a 
display of considerable disappointment at 
my failure to grasp their ideas. 

Now that is not joking; it is solemn fact, 
and very many people who would laugh at 
this in others, will want not dissimilar as- 
semblages of unrelated objects in their own 
houses. I do myself. 

I have been thinking over a new house 
for the last ten years. I want four 
quite different kinds of houses. I can’t af- 
ford to build any of 
them, but when I 
can, I want the good 
features of all four 
of these schemes. 
Fortunately for my- 
self. 1 know that 
every house is the 
result of a series of 
compromises be- 
tween the things one 
wants, and _ the 
things one can pos- 
sibly get, so I realize 
that without reflec- 
tion on my own abil- 
ity, 1 must regret- 
fully give up three- 
quarters of the 
things that I think 
would be very nice 
to have in a new 
house of my own. 


DIsCARDING THE 
IMPOSSIBLE 


Nevertheless, the 
clipping habit is a 
useful one; in the 
first place, because 
it enables the archi- 
tect (as was said 
before) to get some 
kind of a line on the 
sort of house that 
an owner wants, and 
in the second place, 
because people gen- 
erally keep clippings 
for quite a while be- 
fore they begin to 
build, and gradually 
come to realize that 
they cannot secure 
all the things they 
want in one house. 
A natural selective 
process goes on, so 
that by the time 
they are financially 
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ead 1, the ave really made u [he majority of things that people great- gienic kitchen cupboards. In a case like 

eir! rett as to the things they ly desire are matters of detail. The inten- that I do not try to interpose any sugges- 

" 1 lik the | get them, and the sive housekeeper will come in with a dozen tions at all; I just do what I am told to 

h they do not care much about. plans and photographs of model kitchens, do, for I have learned from experience 

proce proceeds very much model pantries, and the latest approved hy- that the perhaps two hundred and fifty 

or y when only one of a mat women with whom I have dealt have 

ple ery deeply interested in the two hundred and fifty different sets of 

house (and I have found in the course ideas of how practical housekeeping 

wctice that there is generally should be conducted, and while I think 

me of ¢ y married couple who has the I probably know more about the theory 
t in the few instances wher 


both people are greatly interested, and 


' 
vhere their t tf cl 


» not agree, the prob 


lem put up to the architect is not easy 
| remember the case of one of the 
ost agreeable pairs of chents | have 
ver had: the man wanted a Long Island 
farmhouse, and the woman wanted one 


oT 


those English plaster houses.” They 
finally compromised on a plaster house 
of Dutch Colonial outline, which neithe 
of them wanted in the beginning, and 
yet with which they both appear to be 
very thoroughly pleased, though I think 
that both have in the back of their minds 
the idea that eventually they will sell this 
house and build the house they wanted 
in the beginning Then will begin again 


+} 


rie old controvet 


Coe SELECTION or Typt 


In the present state of American archi 
tecture, where we are borrowing very 
freely from alli sorts of histori motives, 
ind redesigning them to fit American 
needs, it 1s not unusual to have people 
come in with a clipping book 
full of houses of a half dozen 
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nar Embury, II, architect 


Because of its authenticity of design and 
simplicity of setting this type of Colonial 
door appeals to the prospective builder 





different types, and ask the 
architect to tell them which 
is the best. Now there may 
not be any best : each may 
be very good or very bad of 
its particular kind, and when 
the clients seem to have no 
particular preference for 
any one of them, there 1s no 
way in which the architect 
can determine in advance 
what sort of a house that 
chent wants In this case 
there 1 only one real way 
to settle the problem, and as 
a matter of fact it is the way 
in which the selection of 
type should always be de 
termined : to see what the 
surrounding houses are, 
what the landscape is, and 
what sort of a house will 
best fit in between the neigh 
bors and on the particular 
site Lots of times, how 
ever, this is not satisfactory 





to the chent; he may want 
an English house on a vil 
lage street between two Co 
lomial ones, or a Colonial 
house on a bare, rugged hill 
top where an English house 
can alone be made to look 
passably well, and usually 
the chent’s conceptions pre 
vail over the architect's bet 
ter judgment, and he does 
what he feels to be wrong, 
be« ause he is governed by 


his client. He does what he 








can, not the best he can: but Geoffrey Lucas, architect 


is, of course, held complete 
ly responsible for the result 


The half timber detail is often a stumbling block. 


In this English example 
are several points of interesting treatment 


than any one of them, because I have 
the testimony of so many experts, I have 
learned that there is no sense in a mere 
man’s endeavoring to advise them about 
such a function. 


QUESTIONS OF TASTE 


The toughest jobs I have ever had 
have come from people of real but eclec- 
tic taste, and who are, because of the 
fact that you feel they are really. in- 
formed, difficult to convict of error. For 
example, on page 11 there is a bully Eng- 
lish courtyard entered through a stone 
and iron gateway. This illustration 
might easily have been brought in by 
some client with the idea that it should 
be used as an entrance to the Colonial 
house on page 13. It might very reason- 
ably be the entrance gate of the house 
on this page, because it is like that house 
in spirit and in scale, or if not like it, 
at least it is susceptible of revision with- 
out losing its charm. But the client who 
likes that gateway, and also likes the 
shingle house, is hard to pry away from 
the deep rooted belief that 
an intelligent architect can 
successfully combine them. 

The process of reasoning 
by which an architect ar- 
rives at the conclusion that 
they cannot be used together 
is somewhat as follows: the 
house itself is of frame con- 
struction; its accessories 
should not be of material 
more expensive and more 
permanent than the house it- 
self ; the gate is of stone and 
iron. If one enters through 
a monumental type of gate 
such as this, one expects to 
find a monumental sort of 
house behind it, and not the 
pleasant, homely, Colonial 
structure in the illustration. 
Therefore the gates should 


should be of stone, it does 
not make much difference 
which, but at least the two 
should be of what is com- 
monly regarded as equally 
durable construction. 

In other words when you 
begin with a certain type of 
thing in mind, the /eit motif, 
to borrow a musical term, 
should be sustained through- 
out. Now this does not 
mean that a stone and iron 
gateway ‘can only be used 
with an English house, be- 
cause this particular stone 
and iron gateway is used 
with an English house ; there 
are many stone Colonial 
houses and plenty of stone 
Colonial gateways ; there are 
even many remaining exam- 





be of wood, or the house 
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ples of iron gates in Colonial times, but the 
forms, the methods of laying stone, and 
the general scale (that is the relationship 
of the details to the mass) in Colonial work 
are dissimilar from those of English work, 
and if the person who likes this particular 
gateway desires it in front of a Colonial 
house, the thing can be accomplished only 
by a change in the proportion of the ele- 
ments which make up the gateway, which 
would result in a gate of 





quite dissimilar type. 





People of good taste 
whose appreciation of good 
things is confined to a cer- 
tain style, are much easier 
to work for. One may, for 
example, have a client bring 
in all the Colonial doorways 
she can collect, and say that 
she wants them on her 
house, but she will naturally 
understand that some selec- 
tion must be made from 
them, although two or three 
may perhaps be used in va- 
rious parts of the same 
house, reducing them in 
scale or enlarging them as 
may be necessary to co-or- 
dinate them with the gener- 
al design. Yet when people 
who like all sorts of good 
things come in with an Eng- 
lish entrance way, as per- 
haps that on page 12, and a 
Colonial door such as that 
on the same page, and say 
they like them both, it is 
manifestly impossible in 
any way to fit them to 
simultaneous use, and yet 
this thing happens over and 
over again. 











Murphy & Dana, 
architects 


To the left a cir- 
cular entrance 


that carries out 
the motif of the 


over - window 
panels and door 
light 


To the right is 
an interesting 
glimpse ofa 
Dutch Colonial 
house in which 
the original 
character is well 
reproduced 


A Colonial spiral 
staircase repro- 
duced in a mod- 
ern Colonial 
house—applying 
the rule of suit- 
ability 







































The clipping book is therefore of greatest 
utility in determining, not so much the things 
that are to be included in the house, as the 
things which cannot be included. It is a sort 
of sorting box or a pre-digestive process of 
ideas; and one which saves everybody a 
great deal of trouble, because most people 
do not understand the architect’s drawings 
as well as they do photographs (in fact, the 
architects themselves don’t), and it is a great 

deal easier to show from 








photographs that bits of de- 
tail have been designed for 
different uses than to show 
on the drawing of a house 
how badly they look when 
placed together. 

One other thing which 
helps the architect when a 
client makes such selections 
is the fact that they gradu- 
ally become accustomed to 
architectural presentations, 
and are therefore much 
more capable of under- 
standing explanations of 
drawings, especially when 
these drawings can be com- 
pared with photographs, 
and the similar features of 
both pointed out. Draw- 
ings mean astonishingly lit- 
tle to some people, and 
every single thing which 
enables them to compre- 
hend drawings more fully 
is immensely worth while. 





Ernest Newton, A.R.A., architect 


An English home of the type 
suitable to crown a hill, its 
great walls and buttresses 
taking character from the 
rock-ribbed hillside 
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The ornate wood paneling on Rich tapestry or brocade in- 

the dining-room above can be serts can be simulated in a 

reproduced at a minimum ex- dozen different Oriental pa- 

pense by nailing moulding to pers or fabrics now on the 

the wall and painting it. Care market. They can be set in 

should be taken in the propor- frames of moulding by the 
tions of the panels local carpenter 
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Elsie de Wolfe ‘ t Carrére & Hastings, architects 
Tile inserts are best the enclosed porch or breakfast room. The Paneling of this simple design can be simulated by nailing 
rich effects he an pproximated in any rough cast wall with narrow strips to the wall in panels, and staining both strips 
a suitable stencil and panels oak or walnut 
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Elsie de Wolfe, decorator 


The lattice walls of this sun room are responsible for its striking character. 














Yet, reduced to its simplest terms, there is no part of 


the treatment that a local carpenter could not reproduce at a minimum expense in a small enclosed porch or breakfast room 
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Suggestions 


Costly 


ib e- an appreciable degree the walls of a 
room designate its character. They 
are at once part of the architectural struc- 
ture and the background for the decoration 
and furnishing of the room. When the ar- 
chitecture “comes through,” as in Georgian 
or Jacobean houses, the character is plainly 
expressed in the paneled treatment. In 
other instances the decoration of the walls 
will depend on the use to which the room 
wiil be put and the furniture one plans to 
use in it. Both are important factors. 

The expensive wall is the result of ex- 
pert planning and labor, yet there is no 
reason why the same effects should not be 
had by the amateur who is willing to ex- 
pend time and energy, a little money and a 
little brains. It simply requires the applica- 
tion of the principles of effect which char- 
acterize the costly wall. 


Types to Fit 


For 


NELTJE DANA 

The paneling of the dining or living- 
room, for example, will often run up into 
several figures if the paneling is wood. If 
the same principles of effect are applied, 
the paneling can be reproduced by using 
moulding nailed to the wall surface. If the 
white or grey Colonial effect is desired, two 
coats of paint will finish the work. Of 
course, care should be taken to get the 
proper proportions in the panels. If the 
effect desired is oak or walnut, stain should 
be used. Make no effort to simulate grain- 
ing; leave the stain flat on the wall. Such 
graining as is necessary will be taken care 
of by the wood strips themselves. 

Another type of panel is that in which 
brocade or tapestry is set. Obviously, such 
treatment is expensive. It can readily be 
approximated in the use of a piece of 
printed linen or even by paper. There are 


EXPENSIVE 


Reproducing 


The Modest 


WALL 
The 


Purse 


scores of excellent designs of fabrics in 
unobtrusive patterns which can be used for 


this purpose. The fabrics may be antiqued 


by exposing them to the weather for a few 
days. If one uses paper and wishes to pro- 
duce a dark, leathery effect, apply several 
coats of white and orange shellac. Shellac 
will give the same effect to fabric. These 
panels can be enclosed with white or 
stained strips as may be preferred. 

The lattice wall is merely a problem in 
carpentry. It lends itself best to. breakfast 
rooms and enclosed porches. The local 
carpenter or the man who is handy with 
tools can easily saw and nail up the 
strips. Paint the wall the tone you want it 
and then paint or stain the lattice. This 
treatment requires care and patience but it 
is inexpensive and produces an interesting 
effect if properly carried out. 
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The RESIDENCE of MRS. WM. M. McCAWLEY 
































11 HAVERFORD, PENNA 


D. KNICKERBACKER BOYD. 
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Whitewashed stone is used for the wall 
onstruction, and, in this, there is a 
recurrence to the practice long identt 


fle with rural Pennsylvanta In this 
instance the stonework is doubly at 
tractive through its combination with 
a roof of beautifully mottled slate, run 


ning almost the gamut of green, and 
light blue-green blinds 
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The planning was 
governed to some 
extent by the prob- 
able utilization of 
the house for enter- 
taining That con- 
sideration has de- 
termined both the 
location and _ rela- 
tion of the various 

rooms 
































The paneling is an 
important unit in the 
decorative scheme of 
the hall. It rises to 
the ceiling, finished 
in a soft ivory. Cov- 
erings of wine-red 
velvet, hangings of 
cretonne, flowered in 
ecru, old blue. yellow 
and red, and Oriental 
rugs in deep, glowing 
colors, all add home- 
like and colorful 
charm 
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In the living- 
room the panel- 
ing loses neither 
in dignity nor 
restfulness by 
the addition of 
oil paintings, 
for the paintings 
have been 80 
trimmed and 
balanced that 
they form an in- 
tegral part of 
the wall scheme. 
Chintz, pat- 
terned in blue, 
terra cotta and 
orange against 
anivory back- 
ground, is exrten- 
sively employed 
in the living- 
room; and sev- 
eral chairs are 
covered with 
golden brown 
velvel 
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Its walls of slap 
dashed stone: its 
great fi eplace 
surmounted by a 
splendid trophy 
and flanked by 
tall antique iron 
candlesticks: its 
floor centered 
by a circular 
pool, could the 
sun room be 
aught but the 
big vital feature 
of the entire 
house? Navaio 
rugs lend added 
color to the rud 
dy-hued quarry 
tile floor: and 
orange enameled 
furniture and a 
chintz patterned 
in orange. white 
and green, pro 
vide additional 
cheerfulness to 
the scheme 
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WHICH SIDE 
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Me have been deciding this question ever since they took to living 
house ontinue, so long as the door stands between 
the ’ t And it is necessary to know on which side 

f e for bv his desires can you know him 
ot people are intere ted in this matter of doors 
( their own and those who live in other people's 
es ha ise of his own, and he is concerned with 
he SSESSE mith. who owns no house, 1s concerned 
ethis lones is homesick only when he 1s away 
mit in never be homesick in any place other than 
‘ jor yner, a master, a lege lord of lands and 
’ that there th 1 i tenant, a payer ol rent, a slave ot 
lore clwe of the rioht cle oft the doot Smith 1s 


J/NERSHIP. like faith. affords a sense of security—and the 
( ) whole conception of home 1s based on a feeling ot security 
the door and the world is shut out, You can go 

iway trol if ind it will be there when you come back 


1 


tenant, the man who lives in other people's houses, can 
comes back In fact, 
why he lives in another man’s house 

comes back And he sets forth 


visionary something whos« 


there when he 


e doesn't want it there vhen he 
atter an elustive, 
nt dwelling a whited sepulchre 


his 


What am | getting alt! 


llyper-idealists are wont to make a distinction between a hous 

la home The \ speak of a house as though it were a mere 
heap of brick tone and mortar; and in the same breath they 
define a home as an intangible, indescribable atmosphere built on 
wiealisti linn In theory this 1s excellent : in practice it is very 
bad. Until the day comes when we can comprehend music apart 
from tone, form apart from contour, Divinity apart from its man 
ifestations and a sacrament apart from its outward and visible sign, 
we will have to jog along with our wholly madequate view of a 
home as a place of gross materials—roots, windows, walls and 
floor In short, it is a mighty poor home that isn’t a house. And 
it is no home at ill that 1s not based on the sense of ownership, 
ownership of very tangible things 

so then when Smith says that the height of his desire is to 


have a home, he doesn't yearn for an atmosphere; he wants a 


a hou ‘ with a doot that he can live behind 
a home together, they 
a house 


\\ hen lov eTs 


house 
dream of building up 
dream of building up a house together 
with a door that they may open to the sunshine 
of the world Lhe 
is to dwell on the right side of the door—a door 
that they planned for, picked out and purchased 
very real money 


sum of most men’s desires 


with sor 


lf! AMS have been written on the decay of 
home life in America In turn, the bicycle, 


the narrow skirt, the motor, the movies and 
(,corgette crepe waist have borne the brunt of 
the blame In each successive generation the 
eal issu dodged. Home life in America is 
decaying because our houses are decaying 


Home life is just as permanent as the house 
In the 


that it graces age when men built homes 
that would last, thev cultivated a home life that 
would last as long und longe Che reverse ot 


the rule applies to-day 
tron Houses built of 


Divorce is twin sister to flimsy construc- 
hoddy materials, thrown together for a 

these are the marks of our decay. The 
builder is not to blame, nor is the architect nor the state of the 
market, Lasting materials aplenty are available, good architects 
are readily found. nor is the honest builder a rara avis. The fault 
lies with the The fault lies 
whether the house 1s to last or not 

rhis is the lesson of the man who built his house upon the 
sands. He could not have helped knowing that it could not with- 
stand the wind and wave. In like measure we are building houses 
with placid disregard for the wind and wave of our complex life. 


short ten vears’ existence 


man who first dreams of the house 
with his plans tor living 


We are planning them as homes to abandon, building them as 
homes to forget The door hangs loose, follows the whim of 


But plan an honest house, and you are on 
the high road to planning an honest life. Build an honest house, 
and vou'll soon know on which side the door you want to live 


every passing breeze 


OF 
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WISH you knew my friend 
THE DOORP Lowder. He’s the man I 

had in mind when I wrote 
those words about an honest house plan being the high road to an 
honest life. Lowder is well past sixty, and when he goes upstairs 
now he has to stop half way for breath. But that hasn’t dimmed 
his ardor for the house he is going to build. 

The idea seized him when he was a young man. “Some day,” 
he promised himself, “I’ll build a house.” Then he married and 
the children came, and that meant more mouths to feed and more 
shoes to buy and more school bills to pay. It was discouraging, 
but he kept the idea in the back of his head, and every time an 
odd moment presented itself, he worked on it. He subscribed 
to architectural and gardening papers, clipped out pictures here 
and there and pasted them carefully in a scrap book. A dozen 
times or more he changed his idea on what type of house it should 
be, but whatever the style, it was going to be a good house—good 
timbers, good stone, good windows, good doors and floors—-the 
best of everything, as he put it. 

Lowder has been planning that house now for thirty-eight years. 
It has been his anchor when the wind and wave hit him, for he 
knew the sort of home life he wanted to make in that house and 
he kept on making it. He still speaks of the house. He still 
takes out his scrap books—and thé dream is real to him. He 
burns with zeal for it. It is his hobby, that house. 

The other day he mentioned the fact that he had bought some 
cemetery lots. Then it began to dawn on me that Lowder might 
never live to build that house. The thought was distressing. | 
changed the subject. “Well, what’s new?” I asked. “Come up- 
stairs and I'll show you,” he said confidentially ; “I’ve just found 
a plan for a living-room that I’m going to put in that house.” 

But I never got to look at that plan for a living-room. Half 
way up we met Lowder’s boy coming down—a big chap, Junior 
in college, just back from Plattsburg. He had a clear eye and a 
pair of shoulders that any man would envy. As I looked at him 
[ saw what Lowder’s life-long house planning had done for him 

it was the way he had satisfied his desire for ownership of 
very tangible things while he was at work building up a home 
life. The boy was a product of the plan—‘everything of the best.” 
All this time he was going to build a house that would last, and 
he had built a home that had lasted. He had always lived on 
the right side of the door. 


a: there is still another angle to the problem. A house may 
be honestly built, it may be a home of noble ideals, and yet 
fail in an important part of its mission. For 
every house is a part of the community, and the 
mission of every house is to enhance, with its 
contribution, the fine appearance of that com 
munity. Bad architecture, eccentric architec 
ture, plays the same havoc in the town that the 
bad repute or eccentricity of one person will play 
in a family circle. Ruskin put the matter aptly 
when he wrote, “All good architecture is the 
expression of life and character.’’ 

Houses are people with very definite. expres 
sions of character. They must conform to what 
the environment and the age conceive to be good 
character. An Arizona ranch house, suitable in 
character to Arizona, would be an esthetic and 
architectural crime on Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston or Fifth Avenue, New York. 

This is where the architect enters upon his 
work. He is trained to recognize and create 
character in houses just as a priest is trained to recognize and 
create character in men. The priest builds up souls; the architect 
builds up houses. Once men of Lowder’s stamp have conceived 
the idea of an honest house, it is for the architect to crystallize 
those ideas in tangible form. Lowder makes the home, the archi- 
tect gives it definite form, a form that complies with what the 
age and the environment deem suitable. 


HESE then, are the three steps in making a home: deciding 

whether you want to live in your own or in other people’s 
houses ; deciding what sort of home you want to build: and finally 
building it on honest lines that conform to the principles of good 
architect as the age and community demand. 


To the furthering of these principles the pages of this issue are 


devoted. Look them over, and then sit down and try to think 
of a home apart from a house, or a home apart from a sense of 
ownership, or a house apart from the community. It can’t be done. 


+ 
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Photograph by Jackson & Whitman 


THE MERIT OF SEMPLICITY IN DECORATION 


The simple things are always the hardest—the simple words, the simple poems, the 
simple music and the simple decoration. In this library corner, for example, 
nothing could be simpler than the window treatment, the furniture grouping, the 


paneling, the bookshelves and the historic prints mounting the wall. 
in the residence of A. 8. 


The room is 
Burden, -“¢ of which John Russell Pope was architect 
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would build a three-room house! 


Like undertakings begun with a 
light heart, right at the beginning we struck 
kor 


Many 


we must have two bedrooms. 
the architect threw up his 


a snag 


“Impossible 


ee 


— 
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measuring 24’ 





House Good to Live In and Good to Look \t 
MAUD M KECK 
hands. “Do you want a 
A four-room house?” he 
demanded. No, we 
didn't. We wanted a 
three - room house. 
| Though he had conde 
| ( acte! scended to our little 
ret ‘ house only because he 
meetin liked us, fresh inspira- 
Lut ld, a tion seized him. We 
it ha were to have a fireplace, 
é ’ of course, and by the 
enc fireplace he might build 
by proved! er in a high back settle 
rele ee | which should be, by 
ut to admit ht night, a bed. He might 
uncle ( he more than that, he 
y may be add did! Excellent man, the 
» dull ellir architect; | grew to love 
formed into on , him. A high back set- 
lelightful urDp tle which should be “by 
hye ( fascinating night a bed.” Think of 
use | er knew had it! Have you ever slept 
rinall but tours in one ot those four 
roon t ch ¢ It is neither a bungalow, a shack, a seaside cottage nor a mountain camp, but posters they have in 
" ’ ol y' - ; — —_ 7 a os: a rte pte iis aavicainadie % - = ” nee \ irginia a - d he atched 
ne wa ded, tl the flames write ara- 
result being 1 lon besques on the black 
ramb bhow-windows tructure, which housekeeping of the one, with the greater wall and do Sindbad the Sailor acts on the 
one never left without regret, and to which freedom and privacy of the other? It blacker ceiling? That's what I meant to 
friend ime homing to a dovecot would not do for all families, of course, do when I slept in the settle “by night a 
. but for ours, variously occupied by day, it bed.” Blessings on the architect! 
\ Hu Ho would do excellently Shacks, imperma 

When we talked of building a three-room nent houses, camps, improvised dwellings SOLVING THE CLOSET PROBLEM 
house we explained at the outset that itt we had seen many of these, but never in Our house seemed to be coming on. We 
would be neither a bungalow, a shack, a tairly urban surroundings had we seen a_ had one bedroom and a half and a small 
easide cottage nor a mountain camy It real house of three rooms built out of plas- hall. “There’s no privacy without a hall,” 
was to be a house, smaller than some, to be ter and brick. Very well, then, we would confided our architect, “and why can't | 
ure, but built of solid plaster for the pet essay the unknown, we would pioneer, we use the space made by the disappearing bed 


for shelves and a locker?” He could. It 
began to seem, our house, like one of those 
moving pictures in which a few vague lines 
suddenly end in a highly detailed scene. 
Presto! and we had a locker which holds 





At the other end, grouped around the fireplace, is the living corner. 
Here the bottom of the settle pulls up and forms “by night a bed” 
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as much as the one-time attic of my grand- 
mother. All those oddments which had 
fitted into no other place in our menage 
found lodging in the locker. It would re 
quire a long, rainy New England spring to 
clean it. | hope you see the inference? For 
that’s a species of weather we don't often 
have out here in California. 

It was at this stage that one of us stipu- 
lated for a balcony outside the only real 
bedroom. 
sleeping porch—they were always dusty; 
but night and day she carried a vision of 
certain flower-draped balconies which over- 
hang the Italian lakes. It must be a high 
balcony, with a wide, red brick coping hold- 
ing tubs of ferns and flowers which were 
to be an effectual green barrier between her 


and the outside world. And as she is a very 


She did not care, she said, for a. 


dear person, caring less for this than for 
the other worldliness, we agreed to the 
balcony which is the most attractive detail 
of the little house. She says that at night, 
when she lies for long hours without sleep, 
the stars shine softly down between sil 
houettes of trees, and through the delicate 
traceries of ferns. And I am sure that if 
anything shone on her at all, it would shine 
“softly” and beneficently. 

Our sleeping arrangements, closets, hall, 
etc., being secured, there remained only the 
living-room and the kitchen to consider. If 
one thinks of the world as of two great divi 
sions divided in opposite camps—those who 
know what to eat and how to serve it, and 
those who know what to read and how to 
read it—we did not belong in the former 
We liked good food, but for no 


camp. 


dining-room in the world would we sacri- 
fice our books. And in most building oper 
ations something must be sacrificed. There 
is always at some stage of the proceedings 
a moment when one falls between the Scylla 
of what one wants and the Charybdis of 
what one can have. Our architect from 
the first had been keen for a living-room and 
dining-room together. “Better one com 
fortable room than two tucked up small 
ones!” As the comfortable room was about 
24 x 14’, conceive what would have heen 
the tuckiness of the two small ones! We 
agreed with the man at once. But in that 
living-library-dining-room of ours two 
separate and distinct points of interest 
should unfold and develop. 

\round the fireplace end would go 

(Continued on page 70) 
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In the Book of Wisdom it is 
written, “Let a man breakfast 
alone.”” The comfortable chair 
costs $19.50; the generous cof- 
fee cup with china set, $3.50; 
plated coffee pot and lamp, 
$4.95; hot water jug, $4.25; 
cream, $2.95; sugar, $3.95; 
cigarette box in silver with 
black enamel stripes, $4.50 








The MAXIMUM 

of LUXURY— 

BREAKFAST 
ALONE 





The woman of leisure takes 
her breakfast in bed from a 
white enamel tray with a gold 
border. Tray, $2.75; filet and 
embroidered cloth, $10; nap- 
kin to match, $32 a dozen; 
white and gold china set, $26; 
marmalade jar and spoon, $12; 
and blue enameled bell, $16 


























The woman with a career has 
no time to breakfast in bed 
She can have a convenient 
little tip table for $15; a com- 
fortable painted chair, $40; a 
set of English breakfast china, 
$14; marmalade jar, $1.50; a 
clock in green and gold leather 
case, $12, and a convenient 
sewing stand for $27 





During the Victorian Era the fami 


was subjected to the solemn high 
breakfast. Now the breakfast tra 
has come to the rescue 


giving ne 
privacy,” keeping peace in the famil» 
and starting the day right 
are iwterested in starting the da 
right, write to HOUSE & GARDEN 
140 Fourth Aw New York City 
for the names of shops or r pur 


chase through our Shopping Service 


For the young master of the 
home comes a white enameled 
table, $2.85: a wicker chair 
upholstered in pink chintz, 
$7; bread and butter set with 
a rooster crowing “Wake Up!” 
$2; plated rooster egg cup, $3; 
and the clown which is the 
nursery pin cushion, $2.25 




















LIVING WITH GOOD SCULPTURE 


Which Sings the Swan Song 
of the Plaster Cast 
ROLLIN LYNDE HARTI 


i et ain 

ilued | t dio 

mn Ne Y ork 

; From necessity, they did 

ie to the old 

farne Politeness to 

mM K petted up journal 

unwillis polit in, he pulled 

nd sometinn trouser-leg hop 

wainst hope for a chance to sculp. Be 

en pe ! itteemen, who 

kept saving No tob trom us until you 

have won the National reputation obtainable 

b pettit a yoo trom u * he pa sed 

his time watering a monument he had 

modeled ve betore waiting for the 

iwht man to di 

(,00D-BYE. PLASTER Casts! 

Mut tum have changed With plaster 
ists trom the antique no longer in vogue, 
culptor culp They have ceased to de 
pend upon commission Although they 
make heron oups for expositions, parks 
incl { quart ind portraits for the 
mighty, just as in the old days, they also 
nake bronze statuettes for private houses 
ind om private gardens. Business 
| i struggle to get a vacation 


————— 





A tiaainas 


1 unique 
bright colored fruits 
The bowl is by Emilie 

ham 


and inte 
that add a 

Tiero, 
furnifure by 


touch 


resting use for a bronze bowl is to fill it with 


Reproduced by courtesy of Gor- 


Mrs. A. V. R. Barnevwall 








Pursued by \ P 
Proctoi is a thrilling 
glimpse of Indian life 
fine 
suitable for 
den or the 
library 


done in a colored 
and 


a man's 


bronze 


| have just been chatting with Mr. Cyrus 
| Dallin, reduced replicas of whose “Ap 
peal to the Great Spirit” are snapped up 
by retailers as fast as the foundry can turn 
them out, and | gather that the hour may 
yet arrive when committeemen, instead of 
sculptors, will be hankering around on their 
bended and the sculptor 


knees, saying, 


“Sorry to disap 
point you, gentle 
men, but the retail 


ers keep me _ so 
busy that, honestly, 


| cant be bothered 


with designing 
vour proposed 
‘Welcome to Our 
City.’” Or, if he 
gives in, it will be 
because he can sell 
“Welcome to Our 
City” over and 
over again im re 
duced replica till 


ten thousand man 
tle pieces have 
made it a 
hold word. 
Now, it is true 
that sculpture for 
the private house 
\merican 
sculpture, that is 
promising 
at least forty 
ago I re 
member a muinia 
ture “Greek Slave” 
by Powers, in our 
parlor at home and 
the English maid 
who, appalled at its 
nudity, referred to 
it always as “that 


house 


vot al 
start 
years 





shimeless ussy.” 
My Uncle Dick, 
ae Ue bo the Gatien meanwhile, pogs- 


sessed a 


group” 


“op . 
Rogers 
tinted to 
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resemble weak cocoa and entitled “You 
Dirty Boy!” Wonderful! As a double 
page cartoon for “Life,” perfect. Quite 


properly, the Metropolitan Museum pre- 
serves a Rogers group — “Neighboring 
Pews” or some such pleasantry. It belongs 
there because it represents one stage (the 
funniest, doubtless) in that diminuendo of 
humbugs which records the growth of taste 
among the people of America. 


fue Usiguirous VENus 

But presently America discovered the 
antique, and worshipped it in plaster. So 
the Milo Venus—in our house we had three 
of her, varying in size and known as Kate, 
Duplicate and Triplicate—began her happy 
reign. Mutilated and therefore devoid of 
a too frisky realism, half-draped and there 
fore but half “shimeless,” she gained a pop 
ularity never enjoyed by Sister de Medici, 
while Hermes, gloriously nude, appeared 
as a mere bust. As tor the lovely goddess 
with wings, who went clad from divine 
shoulder to divine heel, Mr. Roswell Field 
could write, truthfully enough, “Every Bos 
ton woman has a moral purpose, a rubber 
plant, and a Samothracian Victory.” 

Naturally, when the purchaser had al- 
Ways a cast in his eye, so to speak, it was a 
blow to our native sculptors. They were 
unable to take Charles Lamb’s view of a 
trying situation and turn his “Hang the age, 
I'll write for antiquity” into “Hang the age, 
I'll sculp for antiquity.” . Instead, with 
plaster copies of the antique overrunning 
\merican houses, they despaired of work 
ing for the retailer, ancient or modern, and 
let George do it. George, by name Caproni, 

septed the bonanza. For the sincerity, 
the zg taste, and the technical skill with 
whik he fulfilled his obligations, Mr. Dal 
lin has only the warmest praise and sincere 
appreciation. But—but—! 

Once the word went forth that plaster 
casts were “the thing,’ the same abomina 
tio# set in as when the word went forth 
that etchings were the thing. Any etching 
even those long, slim, wishy-washy creations 
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“American Stock,” 


by A. Sterling 
Calder, shows an In- 
dian of the modern 
school—grand. in his 


simplicity. He would 
appear to advantage 
on a desk in a liv- 
ing-room or on a 


hall table 


that might have been christ- 


ened “A Yard of Podunk”, 
found a gleeful welcome, and 
casts, any casts, appeared 
sacred. There were Ameri- 





cans who could shed tears of 


real sympathy when Beppo 
\leuno dropped his _ basket 
and wailed, “Two Admiral 


Dewey, four Pope of Rome, 
six Virgin Mary—all gone to 


hell together!” Whereas, 
casts differ. The majority 
are reductions. How made? 


Kate, being of Caproni ex- 
traction, faithfully reproduced 
the superb contours of her 
original in the Louvre. Us- 
ing a full-sized cast from the 
original, a conscientious 
workman had modeled the 
first Kate, not by eye, but by 
employing an apparatus some- 
what resembling the penta- 


graph. Duplicate was of 
humble origin. With a wood- 
cut to misguide him, some 


Kast Side genius thumped her into shape— 
or rather, out of it—by eye. Triplicate, 
alas, showed how a charlatan can take it 
out on an ungrateful world when his 
“Thaw-White Tragedy—swell-dressed dy- 
ing figure of White, swell banner” has been 
rejected by the Chamber of Horrors. No 
doubt Moses intended a dig at Triplicate 


in his commandment. “Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven images.” 
FRIVOLITIES IN PLASTER 
On the whole, however, the mania for 


casts from the antique kept classic ideals 
before the average citizen, and—theoreti- 
cally, at least—was a powerful educative 
influence. In practice—well, consider. It 
did not prevent our going in headlong for 
Barye, whose “Walking Lion,” the one ex- 
ample of nature-faking in his otherwise ad- 





a fitting place. 


mirable menagerie, still struts in apartment- 
house windows, recalling that pathetic 
notice at the World’s Fair, “Ladies! Do 
not sit on the lion’s tail. It has been 
broken off twice already.” And _ neither 
did the rage for plaster of Paris prevent a 
deluge of department-store sculpture from 
Italy, with Arardt not yet in sight even to- 
day. They’re here in all their glory. 

Very tempting, these department-store 
frivolities—the gilt Napoleons, Shake- 
speares, and Dantes, the dainty peasant 
girls with tinted hair and eyes, the statu- 
ettes in which marble, bronze and porphyry 
combine to produce a soda-fountain effect 
so convincing that one almost asks for 
straws. But beware! They have certain 
points in their favor. Granted. Many are 





eed 


é) 


diculous! There is an unalterable serious- 
ness about marble, an unalterable earnest- 
ness abeut bronze. They suggest monu- 
ments. You cannot twaddle in marble or 
bronze, or, if you try it, the materials hit 
back. Instead of your making a fool of 
them, they make a fool of you. And you 
cannot squelch the outspoken candor of 
geology by tinting hair and eyes. Pigs is 
pigs, marble is marble, bronze is bronze 
Or is it, invariably? According to Dallin, 
department-store bronze is sometimes pew 
ter. Better a genuine plaster cast than a 
bronze-washed swindle, though in these days 
no one wants plaster, anyhow. 


WuereE You Can't Go WronG 
lo be sure, Miss Annette Kellermann, 
height, nine inches, still 
adorns an occasional shop- 


window. A nude and wing- 
less angel still floats in air 

flying-ballet style. The fa- 
miliar cupid still perches on 
shelves, dangling his chubby 


legs. But the great manufac 
turers have ceased making’ 
casts for private houses, and 
now make them only for 
schools. With the supply 
checked at its source and 


with the furniture movers so 
iconoclastic, it looks dark in- 
deed for that plaster “bust of 
Pallas, just above my cham 
ber door.” Thanks to the 
enormous increase in wealth, 
people are buying marbles and 
bronzes—bronzes — especially. 
They are learning to buy good 
\merican sculptors, 
instead of waiting for the 
“right man” to die or pray- 
ing, nightly, “Oh, Lord, 
please put it into the hearts 
of the natives to start an ex- 


ones, 


(Continued on page 54) 





On the end of a refectory table “Magdalen,” by Mrs. Ryerson, finds 


originals—or hand-made copies in real 
marble. Gilt, in and of itself, is not atro- 
cious. Saint-Gaudens used it. Besides, the 
price is fairly high, while the best of plaster 
casts owned up to their cheapness. Finally, 
the modern Italians devote consummate 
patience to chiselling the intricacies of lace 
or embroidery and the patterns of bro- 
caded fabrics. Great craftmanship! And 
yet always the suspicion will haunt you, 
“Pretty, but is it Art?” 

Dallin has no words for it—that is, at 
first. Pressed further, he rails at the un- 
Napoleonic Napoleons, the un-Shakespear- 
ian Shakespeares, with gilt to condone bad 
portraiture, and at the all too prevalent sen- 
timentality of department-store art. In 
water-color, as designs to decorate hand- 
kerchief-boxes, those comic-opera peasant 
girls might do. In marble or bronze—ri- 


The beauty of this bronze is enhanced by the fact 
that it silhouettes against the creamy walls of this little entresol. 
Bronze by courtesy of Gorham; furniture by Mrs. A. V. R. Barnewall 












Truly modern in 
spirit and execution 
is “The Dancer,” by 
Cecil de Howard. Of 
this collection this 
is perhaps the easi- 
est to place. It could 


find its way into 
nearly any room of 
a conservative type 
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hole hay mi if crocuses can live Even though they are not palms, hya- Mass planting is not restricted to the 

e big t the stalks poking out cinths will thrive with “their feet in the outdoor garden. Here are fifty-odd crocus 

t} igh} t in the sides like young spring and their heads in the fires of bulbs in bloom. Blue and white, and yel- 
rs ed bird house Heaven,” if canvas supports the bulbs low and white are good color schemes 


ies in DOD BUILB GARDEN 


Growing the Old Favorites in Pots and Bowls 
to Yield an \bundance of Winter Bloom 


We RR. GILBERS 











*TILERE are few more interesting phases purposes is one measuring 5” or 6” in each pan. The kind of soil does not matter 
| m tl tivation of flowers t! the diameter at the top. This will accommo-_ very much, so long as it is sweet and por- 
growing of certain kinds of bulbs in pots date three to five daffodil bulbs, according — ous and contains a fair percentage of humus. 
or { owl (aiven suttable materials to the variety; three Roman hyacinths, one Good, well decayed loam two parts, and 
indi good bulbs it i thin the power of any large Dutch hyacinth or five tulips. Other coarse sand and leaf soil half a part each, 
nielligent person to bring to perfection the larger sizes may, of course, be used if de- makes an excellent mixture. Some growers 
golden bloom ot the daffodil, the more — sired; and large Dutch hyacinths look very mix with it a little thoroughly rotted ma 
tat winth of rgeous tulip, several well indeed grown in deep earthen unglazed nure, such as that from an old mushroom 
in advance of the date when they pans, |’ or more in diameter, from nine to bed, and if this is obtainable it will prove 

| naturally open outdoor [hese early twelve bulbs of one variety being grown in beneficial. But anything approaching raw 
flowers are always highly or fresh manure will do 
ippreciated in the home more harm than good. 
ind in the spr thes Drainage of the pots must 
ind \\ t bright | be good, but not excessive. 
raceful b e1 In potting the bulbs, do not 
welcome and refresl press them into the soil, 
til mpat ’ but place them in the part- 

cent vears bulb ly and loosely filled pots 
ing hy eC! and then pack more soil 
ilmost entirel the around them, so that their 
nary flow , “noses” just show through 
ble m , the surface after all has 
but of late their cult been made _ moderately 
in bow Oo wed wa firm. Remember to leave 
fill nut at least %”" of space from 
ret een very wic the soil to the top of the 
i r ach method pot, so as to allow for 
met} Fave watering. If the soil was 

e treatm es nicely moist as it should be, 
lifferent 1 few resp when potting was done, 
it w bn , water will not be necessary 
to deal wit! en ' for some time. Each pot 
rately Wi , must then be stood, sav, in 
n a = ; the cellar, covered with an 
haps the most popular t looke Japanesy. and yet it is perfectly practical and occidental ‘1 wee inverted pot of the Same 
Uh Ohventient » is cut a hole through a large cork for the roots. set in the bulb, and size to conserve moisture. 


m7ed Tiower pot tor gene ] sprinkle fancy orass seed around it {< ontinued on phage 64) 
x j rN / 
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The soft wind fans their hearts to flame; 
The autumn folds them in her swoon; 


Amid the fruitage of the earth, 
Beneath the ardor of the moon. 


WHAT 


It Is 
to 


fk ' /R the family that gives personal atten- 
tion to the gz arden, a hotbed is virtually 
a necessity, its size depending upon the num- 
ber in the family and what it is expected to 
do. A small one will grow only seedlings 
for transplanting, but one of large size will 
produce the out-of-season vegetables which 
<r would be expensive luxuries. A 
hotbed 3’ x 6’, covered with a single sash, 
will grow all the seedlings required in the 

garden of the average family of five per- 
eggplants, tomatoes, peppers, celery, 
cabbage, cauliflower and other plants that 
will be ready to set out in the open ground 


sons: 


as soon as danger of frost is over, come 
within its scope. A 6’ x 6’ hotbed, with 
two sashes, will also have room for lima 


beans, cucumbers and melons. 

The seed may be set either in berry boxes, 
three or four to a box, or in inverted pieces 
of sod, placed in the hotbed. When danger 
of frost is over, the bottoms of the berry 
boxes are cut out and the sides, with the 
plants contained, set in their permanent 
places in the garden. If sod is used, a 
square containing three or four seedlings is 


A H OT BED 


Virtually a 
the 


MARY 
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EARTH 
BLISS 


CHIL 
CARMAN 


The singing of the twilight stream 
Is music for their pastoral, 

That echves through the aisles of dusk 
Where mysteries of Eden fall. 


W 


Necessity if 


RANKIN CRANSTO 
placed in each hill, care being taken not to 
disturb the roots of the growing plants. 
These vegetables may thus appear on the 
table long before those grown from seed 


planted in the open ground. Lettuce and 
radishes can be grown to maturity nearly 


all the year ‘round with a hotbed’s help. 


REAL 


A still larger hotbed, measuring 48’ long 
and covered with sixteen sashes, for in- 
stance, will give peas, beans, Swiss chard 
and strawberries far ahead of the season. 
Dwarf peas, beans and chard may be planted 
1’ apart, the peas in 12’ rows, the beans 4’ 
and the chard in 2’ rows. This will give 
five rows, or 60’, of peas; five rows, or 20’, 
of beans; five rows, or 10’, of chard. The 
remaining 29’, with strawberries 1’ apart 
each way, will contain 145 plants. If given 
hill culture and plenty of manure, these 
plants will produce very large, fine berries 
sufficiently in advance of the season for 
them to be delicacies, thoroughly appreci- 
ated by those who are fortunate enough 
to partake of them. Part of this hotbed 


For PRODUCTION 


You 


Have-Your-Own-Garden 


DREN 


lhey catch the sorcery of light 
That trembles from the evening star, 
\nd fearlessly they tread a world 
Where beauty and enchantment are. 


ILE DO 


Belong 
Cult 


N 


could always contain strawberries, and the 


vegetable section could supply the table 
with extra late as well as extra early veg 


etables of the choicest sorts. 

Pin-money can be earned raising both 
vegetable and flower seedlings, for such 
plants as asters, pansies, coleus, heliotrope 
and geraniums are always as salable as 
vegetables, the amount realized being lim- 
ited only by the size of the hotbed. Sweet 
violets and little one-year plants do 
very well under glass. August is the time 
to root the rose cuttings, which bloom in 
the spring, if forced. Potted and sold in 
bloom they are quite profitable. Every 
body wants geraniums and pansies in the 
spring, especially red and pink geraniums 
and the ever-popular rose geranium. These 
are easy to grow from cuttings and bring 
good prices when properly handled. 

A permanent hotbed of English violets 
is an excellent investment, for these plants 
bloom profusely twice a year, in spring and 
fall. As the plants multiply rapidly, the 
violet grower beginning with a one-sash 

(Continued on page 58) 
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} lining-roon . nsistently furnished in the American Empire mode 
hich the work of Duncan Phufe made famous Note the mahogany panel 
moulding aleo characteristic of this time 





An excellent Tudor doorway elaborates the en- 

trance and continues the Tudor spirit of the 

house. The stair window is of a slightly earlier 
design 


THE RESIDENCE 

of EL. HOPKINS, Esq. 

at LARCHMONT, NEW YORK 
FREDERICK SQUIRES, 


architect 


The garden stretches Thatched shingles carry 

down to the water's on the architectural 

edge, where a pergola spirit established in door- 
terminates the path way and stair window 
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AND Go U 4 


A Few Words on the Feasibility of Adapting Modern 


English Designs to the American 


UTLOOK is a matter of great mo 

ment. So are appearances. It is the 
same the world over, with things both ani- 
mate and inanimate. The windows of our 
houses, therefore, which provide outlook, 
ind the placing of those windows, which 
greatly concerns their appearance, count 
vastly in our architectural reckoning. In- 
deed, there is no one feature of the house 
which more nearly affects both its aspect 
and comfort than do the windows. 

We can scarcely attach 
too much importance to 
the manner of dealing with 
our windows, for the sake 
of health and comfort on 
the purely practical side, or 
to their form and disposi- 
tion if we at all regard ar- 
tistic considerations. The 
very derivation of the word 
‘“window”’’—windows were 
originally “wind eyes” for 
ventilation and light—indi- 
cates their primary pur- 
pose of admitting air and 
sunshine. Trusting, there- 
fore, to the soundness of 
first principles as safe 
guides to our actions, we 
should see to it, to begin 
with, that our windows be 
of such size and so placed 
as to ensure good ventila- 
tion and abundance of 
light throughout the day. 


Tue UTILITARIAN SIDE 


It is quite proper and 
logical thus to consult first 
and emphasize the utilita- 
rian side of the question, 
for, if honesty of purpose 
in design be duly adhered 
to, the result will inevi 
tably be consonant with all 


H. D. BANKARD 


dow is for use, all of it, and not a small 
portion only. In much of their planning 
they either have large windows or else group 
them together so that abundance of light 
comes in where it is desired. Of course, 
sufficient curtains are used for all practical 
or artistic ends, but the openings are not 
blocked up with upholstery that defeats the 
purpose for which they were made. We, 


on the contrary, are very prone to load our 
windows with a superabundance of shades 





true principles of architec- 4 Writer muse, arcutvect 


tural amenity or ornament. 
This is bound to be so, for 
the truest and most sat- 
isfying manifestations of 
beauty, architectural and otherwise, are de- 
pendent upon or in some way connected 
with the fulfilment of utilitarian purpose. 

\nother practical consideration, of less 
moment, it is true, but nevertheless well 
worth taking into account, is the placing 
and form of windows with reference to 
furnishing the rooms they light. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to furnish a room accept- 
ably whose walls are too much broken up 
by windows. A multiplicity of windows 
will not necessarily ensure good light, nor, 
on the other hand, does it follow that the 
light will be poor when the windows are 
few in number. 
depends upon the placing of the windows. 

Let us now note briefly what seems to be 
the underlying English notion and_prac- 
tice concerning the arrangement of win- 
dows. In the first place, the English win- 


English country house. 


Everything in this respect 


Several distinct types of windows are to be found in the facade of this 
The overdoor window and the two-story bow 


windows are especially interesting 


or hangings or inside shutters, obscuring a 
great percentage of their lighting capacity 
and then, to get the needed light, insist on 
having more openings. To be sure, some 
allowance is to be made in this matter for 
the difference in the intensity of light in 
our own bright, sunny climate, and the usu- 
ally more subdued skies of England; but 
all the same, we sometimes seem to forget 
that our shades can be pulled up and our 
curtains and hangings drawn aside. 
“Now,” perhaps you ask, “what has all 
this talk of large and small windows and 
shades and draperies to do with the archi- 
tectural aspect of our houses?” Just this: 
When the whole window space is made use 
of, and we consequently do not have to 
have so many windows, there is much 
greater opportunity to have the full effect 
of free, unbroken spaces on the outer walls. 


Country House 


As stated before, there is nothing more 
potent to make or mar the appearance of a 
building than the fenestration. The fine 
effect of a free, unbroken wall space is not 
to be despised and the dignity that even a 
small house acquires by such treatment can 
not fail to impress a careful observer. 

Quite apart from the desirable result 
imparted by the spacing alone, a good ex- 
panse of wall admits of a great deal of 
variety and interest in the matter of tex 
ture, which can then show 
to advantage, whereas its 
effect in a small space is 
apt to be impaired or to 
tally lost. The question of 
wall textures is another 
thing that we do not al 
ways sufficiently consider, 
nor do we as a rule begin 
to avail ourselves of all the 
possibilities within our 
reach in this respect. Both 
in the spacing of windows 
and in securing exception 
ally good wall textures 
many of the modern Eng 
lish architects have achiev- 
ed results that merit our 
close study. A number of 
our own architects have 
done work every whit as 
good in both particulars, 
and quite as fully imbued 
with a spirit of sane, well 
ordered originality. But in 
very many instances, as we 
all must be well aware if 
we keep our eyes open, the 
average architects and cli- 
ents have not paid enough 
heed to these extremely im- 
portant points. 


ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS 


English architects have 
made free use of windows 
in ranges, with happy re 
sults both from outside and 
inside points of view. In 
deed, by using substantial 
mullions, they frequently turn the whole 
end of a room into one great window, a 
feature oftentimes both desirable and pleas- 
ing. One thing they occasionally do that 
seems not altogether defensible is to put a 
range window squarely at a corner so that 
the two halves of the window are at right 
angles to each other. It is like taking a bite 
out of the masonry and filling it with brittle 
glass just at the point where it ought to be 
strongest, so that upon constructional 
grounds the practice is not beyond criti- 
cism, regardless of local custom. 

In a great deal of the English work there 
is noticeable a strong predisposition in 
favor of casements. In American work, 
too, their use is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent, but we might profitably employ them 
more extensively, especially as their mech- 
anism and fittings have been so perfected. 
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The grianan, as the Irish know it, 
nestles close to the ground. A path of 
millstones winds up to the front pave- 
ment before the door. And you can go 
inside, if you wish, or clamber up the 
three little steps and rest on the side 
porch in the ell of the hut under the 
wide thatched eaves 


meet The BLT 
- BR ELAN D 


Set Down as a Sleeping 
Pavilion on the Estate 
of Chauncey Olcott at 
Saratoga, New York 


Enough sunlight splashes inside for 
one to live there the summer through. 
The furniture, scant and simple, is char- 
acteristic of the Irish peasant’s home. 
One has only to imagine the tang of 
smoldering peat from the hearth to 
feel oneself close to Shannon water 

















By closely imitating the 
structural lines of the 
original grianan, the 
architect—who was Mrs. 
Olcott herself—has been 
able to incorporate the 
curios and relics in 
their proper positions. 
Even the birds have a 
thatched house, as they 
do in Erin 


The straw thatch hangs 
low over the front 
faithche, or pavement, 
sheltering the door and 
those about it—includ- 
ing St. Andrew, the 
cradle, the rushes, the 
witch's broom, the Holy 
Child and the watering 
pot, the very generous 
watering pot 
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STUCCO EF FECTS Wits BWeartatw Lata 


\n Architect’s Opinion on Using This 
Medium Both Indoors and Out 


JOHN J. KLABER 








‘4 STi} ‘ t exte t CQ which tucco 18 
bn ’ ised ! domestic architecture 
rencdet t ot iterest not only to the archi 
tect, but to the prospective home builder 
is well And since the stucco 1s very gen 
applied over metal lath, this material 
Aa) craw if | re of ittention 
types of metal lath are at present 
peneral us expan led meta! and woven 
re latl In the former, which 1s mad 
utt ind pulling ay heet of steel 
the use of special machinery, the strands 
diagonally, forming a diamond-shaped 
esh; in the latter, which is composed of 
vires welded together at their immtersections, 
the mesh 1s usually square, and the strands 
run horizontally and vertically lhere are 
»] a. everTra pecial type oT metal lath. but 
ghtly different in principle trom the 
ibove, whose makers claim for them many 
uivantage im actual utility 
APPLY! { Liit | ATH 
Che latl ordinarily applied as shown 
wm) one ol the illustrat on be Ing nailed 
directly to the studding ind plastered on 
both sick the total thickn s of the stucco 
being not | than 2 o that the lath 1 
{ i. oly nhedded i i i S ~ Letch ; —wree “ en , - . *_* 
thoroughly imbedded in cement and so pre Sketch showing, typaluxof stucco! For the country a slight additional cost over the usual plan 
erved trom rust lor this reason also the m wood fimme& metal lath cottage, stucco . . - 
> 1 lath 4 Another improvement is the use of a 
galvanized lath is preterable, although some 4. over metal lath is. . : . ; yeErr 
& 4 |X a practical combdi- form of lath in which the material itsel! 
what more « xpensive than the painted, since | aor . . F . 
or ‘sont ; inerwer Paster) Wy 4 | nation for walls contains ribs, spaced more or less widely, 
cemcn stucco 1 not ompietery waterproo Meta! Lath ity . ° a 
. , “ C+. leo that hold it away from the studding. Un 
nor can cracks in the material be entirely : 7 < ' Bs 
less this is done, the stucco directly ove 
eliminated by any satisfactory method ; E . a. 
. hots re ' the studs, where it cannot penetrate the 
er method, so tar as waterpt ’ - , é 
¢ . srw Metal lath makes’ meshes of the lath, is weaker than else 
ng is concerned, is that illustrated in a more even wall here, and it will have a tendency to cracl 
House & Garpen for July, 1916. Here than the old-fash- fm rem ; on 
heathing and r are nailed to the stud ioned wood lath along these lines. 
it’s 1)’ ‘ » , eg il “" ‘> ic Ss + rire . . . ° ° - 
, i ae , sa i ra : “Tae his question of cracks is, in fact, the 
mh th ippiies vel urring Ss Ips : : 
l ' ld ' Pl y ‘ th, a great stumbling block in all work where 
vin old 1 “ rom the sne: ing ; ; , yy , 
— tabs... . eae a exterior stucco is used. With a mixtur 
allow the stucco to pass through it and ob : a. err S dent 
| rich in cement, the contraction of drying 
lain a firm hold With this method, ot W. A. Bates, architect ; : e LL: : 7. 
: ss ; causes extensive cracks; while a lean mix 
course, the back of the lath cannot be plas tu The suburban . 4. . ‘oc is 
yy" anal id oo home lends itself ture, which avoids this difficulty, is so ab 
res ul ne use ot sheathing pi ri s : ; j - 
: ly th : , lit + fon, 11 , to the lath and_ sorbent as to be almost worthless as a pro 
greatly to the mpermeabuility ot the wall at Kd , ' : ¢ T 
shee Sais : = “1 stucco treatment tection from the weather. The use oft 


hydrated lime (one part to five of cement 
works some improvement, but the surest 
safeguard is the experience of the mason, 
for the mixing of the material is an opera- . 
tion requiring such care that only with skill 
and experience can good results be ol 
tained. Cheap labor has no place hers 


FINISHING THE STUCCO 


The finish of the stucco may also be con 
sidered in this connection. With a smooth 
finish, every crack will show up promi 
nently, but if the surface is rough, the 
shadows of its irregularities will hide the 
cracks and greatly improve the appearanc: 
of the work. Moreover, there is no doubt 
that a rough finish, particularly in a simple 
house with little or no-ornament, is far 
more pleasing in effect. 

The possible variety of finish is consider- 
able. It may be floated or stippled, spatter 
dashed, wire-brushed to bring out the sand 
grain in the mixture, or pebble-dashed with 
materials of various colors. Color may also 
be incorporated in the stucco, or it may even 
be painted over with a solid coat. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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If All Is Not as It Should Be, Here Are 


Each Case — Planting 


HE trees on the average small place 
are the most commonly neglected of its 
several features. This is due partly to care- 
lessness, but it is undoubtedly chargeable in 
large measure to ignorance. If we set out 
a plant amid conditions too uncongenial, in 
a week or two it is dead, and so we learn 
the lesson. But it frequently takes several 
years for a tree to succumb finally, and by 
the time the end is reached we have forgot- 
ten what may have been the original trouble. 
It is also true that the common large trees 
are not adequately appreciated by the ma- 
jority of people in our eastern States, at 
least. In Japan, on the other hand, where 
the gentle art of gardening has reached a 
higher development than anywhere else in 
the world, they almost worship their trees. 
Of a truth, “East is East and West is 
West,” even horticulturally. 

Many people have the decidedly mistaken 
idea that the only trees worth buying and 
setting out are the more or less expensive 
shrubs or evergreens which are not native 
to most sections of the country. The idea 
of paying out good money for a pine or a 
birch or a maple seems to go against the 
grain. As a matter of fact there are many 
places where such trees are to be had for 
the trouble of digging them up and trans- 
planting them, but even this is considered 
too high a price. And yet for many pur- 


Courtesy of Davey Tree Expert Co. 


Life for the “tree of love” is not all easy, but this one at least #assured of a comfortable old age. After all the initials had been cut, 
and all the rot holes well started, the treegu@fgeons came-along and carried a cement operation to a successful conclusion 


and Caring for 


F. F. ROCKWELL 


poses pines and maples are as good trees as 
can be had, and there is nothing listed in 
the catalogs more beautiful and graceful 
than a well cared for group of white birches. 
THe Care oF YOUNG TREES 

Trees may be set out in either early spring 
or late fall—the locality, the variety and 
the season all go to determine which is bet- 
ter—but in either case care should be taken 
not to expose the roots to sun and wind. 
If they are from the nursery, do not remove 
the packing about the roots until the holes 
are ready to receive them; and if you are 
digging them up yourself, wrap the roots in 
wet bagging as soon as they are taken from 
the soil. Another general mistake is to have 
the holes too small: not only should they 
be large enough to receive the roots with- 
out bending and crowding, but the subsoil 
and adjoining earth should be loosened up 
with a pick (or a small charge of 20% 
dynamite, if it is clayey and packed hard). 
Any bruised or broken roots should be cut 
off clean just below the wound; if large 
roots have to be cut, smear a little coal-tar 
over the ends to prevent decay. If the roots 
have to be pruned back to any extent, the 
top also should be headed in to a correspond- 
ing degree to preserve proportion. 

The roots should be set as deep as or a 
trifle deeper than they have been growing, 


HEALTHpP 


Remedies for 


Young Trees 


and fine loose soil put in first and worked 
about the rootlets as firmly as possible. A 
few handfuls of ground bone mixed through 
the soil, if it is not naturally in pretty good 
condition, will help in getting a strong start, 
but manure should not be used. If any 
sods have been taken up, as in planting on 
the lawn, do not save them to be put back 
in their original position, but break them 
up and mix in with the soil while filling in, 
and leave a circle of fine loose soil on the 
surface about the tree. The soil below this 
should be tamped in as firmly as possible. 
Throw in a shovelful or two, and with the 
foot or the shovel handle firm it down hard 
before putting in the next layer. If the soil 
is dry pour in a half pailful or more of 
water when the hole is about two-thirds 
filled, let it soak down until none stands on 
the surface, and then proceed with the fill 
ing. If very hot, dry weather follows the 
planting, mulch the soil about the trunk with 
old manure or litter, being very careful not 
to bring anything up against the bark which 
might cause decay. 

Only very slight pruning will be required 
for most specimens. As a general thing it 
will be best done in early fall when the trees 
are becoming dormant and the leaves have 
ripened but not yet fallen. All dead on 
broken wood, and branches that have grown 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Make It Sanitary and Efficient 
But Also Make It Interesting 
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The old question of “Why the cook leaves home?” is best answered by the kitchen. Make 


it a pleasant and interesting place to work in, and she'll stay. 
enameled in 
white 


be stenciled The chairs and fittings are 


of choice in the decorating, since practically 
without exception the sanitary furnishings 
are ornamental if chosen with good taste 
and, conversely, the ornamental things have 
to be sanitary nowadays. 


WHAT SORT OF FLOOR 


Quite naturally, the kitchen floor pre- 
sents the first and greatest problem in san 
itation. For its preservation and decora 
tion, if it is of wood, it must be closely 
laid; and there is an infinite assortment of 
paints, varnishes and finishes which keep 
it in good repair. If it is to be painted, the 
question of the color scheme for the entire 
room arises then and there. The bare wood 
floor with rug or mat here and there was 


a tar " 
et 
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The decorations here can 


white The floor is black and 


tile 


the primitive form of treatment which is by 
no means obsolete yet. But if something 
more modern and ornamental is wanted, 
there is first of all linoleum as a removable 
covering, and then as permanent surfaces 
there are tile, rubber and cork, each in 
an endless variety of designs. 

Linoleum’s advantage is that it can be 
easily laid, without assistance from carpen- 
ter or mason, on old or new floors. Its 
washable quality is well known, and the 
assortment of patterns is large and adapt- 
able to any decorative theory. For kitchen 
floors the more expensive grades are best. 
Their designs run continuously through the 
entire thickness of the material, hence they 
can wear down to the last thread before the 
outlines of the design are lost. 

Linoleum, however, has its limitations ; 
it will wear out and require replacing from 
time to time, and, while it prevents much 
moisture and dirt from being absorbed by 
the board floor, it nevertheless covers up a 
great deal of dirt and dust that inevitably 
find their way between the widths and 
around the edges. Moreover, mopping or 
scrubbing is bound to leave moisture in the 
seams where it may do much harm. 

Rubber and cork, as flooring materials, 
have undoubted merits. The cost of instal- 
ling under ordinary circumstances is about 
$1 a square foot. Rubber tiling has endless 
decorative possibilities, is waterproof, has 
an easy and quiet walking surface, and can 
be laid by an ordinary mechanic. The only 
preparation required for the underfloor is 
that it should be built of-good material, and 
made smooth and level on the surface. 
Kither wood or concrete is. suitable for this 


Irving J. Gill, architect 


Besides being sanitary the kitchen should also 

be fireproof. Here the walls and floors are tile, 

the furniture enameled wood and the built-in 
fitments enameled iron 
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Efficiency applied to the kitchen requires that everything should have a place and be kept 
in that place, and that the various corners for work should be in close proximity to save 


steps. Here the rules 


underfloor. The liquid cement used in set- 
ting the work flushes the jomts and makes 
the whole covering absolutely waterproof. 

For cork tiling, much the same claims 
are made as for rubber. It is laid under 
the same conditions, by a similar method, 
and with identical results in securing a sur- 
face impervious to dirt or moisture. As 
for decorative effects, its possibilities are 
limited to what can be done with shades 
ranging from light oak to dark walnut, but 
the mottled texture of the surface in these 
rich tones is most pleasing to the eye, as 
the quiet, velvety feeling is restful to the 
feet. For those not familiar with the ma- 
terial it should be said that the cork flooring 
is of finely granulated cork closely com- 
pressed by hydraulic pressure and then 





Mrs. Gerritt Smith, decorator 


For a summer home, wall board 


glazed will make a sanitary wall away from the modern sanitary xg 0-5." -8-4- 
and linoleum can be used on the kitchen its antiseptic, operating- = Ss <2 2s Pt 
floor room appearance Aa Pe SD 6 Pe Se 


Stenciled decorations will take 


have been well applied 


heated to a high temperature which liquefies 
the natural gum of the cork and provides a 
binder which unites the fine pulp into a 
dense but somewhat elastic mass that is ef 
fectively non-absorbent and proof against 
warping and cracking. 

Tile is one of the oldest of flooring ma- 
terials. vf its cleanly, non-absorbent qual 
ities and decorative possibilities there is no 
doubt ; in the matter of cost it is, of course, 
more expensive than wood or removable 
coverings, but less so than cork or rubber. 
In fact, it is cheaper than is commonly sup 
posed; fifty cents a square foot is a fair 
estimate. It has to be laid on a good 
cement foundation about 3” thick, costing 
about seven cents a square foot. Like rub- 
ber and cork, it reyuires no painting, oiling 
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or other treatment, and can be cleansed 
with less labor than wood or linoleum. 

\ common merit of cork and rubber floor- 
ing is that each can be laid with the sami 
tary cove base, which forms a perfect umon 
between the flooring and the mop board 
with curved outer surfaces, readily reached 
by either broom or mop 


DECORATING THE WALLS 


When the housewife approaches the 
problem of decorating the kitchen wall she 
confronts a set of conditions differing 
from those presented by the floor only in 
degree and not in kind. First, as before, 
there is the prime consideration of cleanl 
Many will say that for cleanliness 
and decoration alike there is nothing better 
on the kitchen walls than good, old-fash- 
ioned paint for the walls themselves as well 
as for the wood trim and the wood wains 
coting, if there is any. Surely nobo:ly 
wants paper on the kitchen walls or any 
other covering that would be bound to 
loosen or catch and hold the dust, the grease 
and vapors which will arise in the best reg 
ulated of kitchens. But there is at least 
one wall covering suitable for kitchens that 
repels these enemies, and that is oilcloth, 
which, its makers assert, will always stay 
where it is put, will stay clean with a mini- 
mum of the maid’s attention, and will add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the room 
Scores of patterns for body and borders 
are to be had, including plain solid colors, 
or glazed tile, dull-finish printed, and burlap 
effects, all in non-fading colors. 

The arguments for paint on the kitchen 
walls are well enough known to require no 
recital here. There are many brands of 
paint and each has its special claims, but 
all agree that paint is inexpensive, easily 
applied, readily cleaned, and limitless in its 
decorative treatments. Cold water paint is 
recommended by some, but always with the 
reservation that in a place like a kitchen it 
must be surely reinforced with a final coat 
of varnish or something else that will bear 
washing with soap and water. Oil paints 
are complete in themselves, and in the 
matter of the whole paint family it is doubt 

(Continued on page 58) 
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FURNITURE AND ITS 


Which Considers the Late Georgian 
Revival ind -Their Adaptation to the 
ABBOT McCLURE and H. D.EBERL 
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ARCHITECTURAL 


and 


Modern 





HOUSE & GARDEN 


BACKGROUND 


Classical 


Room 


t he supporting 
stress was all dis- 
tributed elsewhere. 
The function of the 
design was purely 
ornamental. 

In furniture 
there were serpen- 











tine curves, el- 

1 ! lipses, ovals, cir- 
di cles and semi-cir- 
ib cles, but all these 
curving contour 

of the lines cut horizon 
on wi tal planes—a 
if i shaped sideboard 
det or table top offers 
to treat the an excellent exam- 
tion e dat ple of what is 
\ meant and not 
pri le esp vertical planes. In 
cially time ust other words, verti- 
no ew of the § cal planes of con 
increa opu » tour were straight 
lat \dan + up and down or, to 
forms tor ith d . be more explicit 
mest | publ still, the sides and 
ircl legs of furniture 
lhe Ld were perpendicula 
peri save in the case of 
cha ’ Witeon 3 a itcliveled. orciihects chairs and settees 
the period of the i striking erample of period affinities is found in this room. The furniture is Adam, the where arms and 
lomi-t nce aft irchitectural background is not wholly Adam—there is the reminiscence of Grinling backs were shaped 
traicl re (ibbon in the fruit swag over the mantel—and the ceiling is Italian The cabriole legs 
both furnits that had enjoyed 
irchitectu \Ithou irved lines ap- was confined to surface embellishment or, such popularity in the days of Queen Anne, 
peare uctura rk, both m fufni- in the case of oval-shaped rooms, the oval the Early Georgian period and during the 
t vere very rare- occurred in a horizontal and not a vertical reign of distinctively Chippendale styles, 
ly rt tructura ne but were plane, and therefore affected only contour passed quite out of fashion as did also the 
ordinat purel rative ture ind structural conditions; in furniture its swelling or bombé fronts of some of the 
There we l-headed rs and = only structural employment was in the _ finer cabinet work and French furniture 

us used was not backs of some chairs which, from the struc- with sinuous Louis Quinze curves 
essentia tructure-bearine feature tural point of view, can scarcely be regarded Besides being a period of dominant 
The 1 is taken up asaltogether satistactory. Again the ellipse, straight structural lines—and most of the 
e muel when employed tor fan lights or in the architecture and furniture of the day pro 
fa re List vaulting of ceilings, did not bear weight; claimed its structural composition fairl 
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it will often be 
ill create a certain bond of unity and key the whole together even when 


arallel pictures, the architectural features are 


und that the mere repetition of decorative details and patterns on both arvhitectural features and pieces of furniture 
there is wide dissimilarity in other respects. In 
above and the 


these 
furniture below 
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While architecturally Adam, the room is 
consistently but not strictly: 
Hepplewhite chair and 
sofa, tables of Dutch marqueterie; clock 
and small mantel ornaments are French 


furnished 
idam mirror. 
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honestly the Adam 
age was a period of 
refinement ot con 
tour, slenderness of 
proportion, polished 
elegance of design 
and delicacy of color 
ing Furthermore, 
the Brothers Adam 
brought into English 
architecture and 
decorative art both a 
blithesome joyousness 
and a genial formality 
that had not been 
there before. It will 
help our 
the presence of these 
nadilties if we re 
member that “‘straight 
lines suggest formal 


analysis of 


ity as well as sim 
plicity and favor 

formal arrangement” 
and, still further, that : 





the straight line is stenor & Siilie Gneltasess 
stimulating and gives This is the opposite 
the impression of 

rap idity because it is of the 


that which the eye 

follows most rapidly, and this impression 
is more vivid as the line becomes thinner 
and longer.”’ In short, straight structural 
lines and attenuated proportions played no 
small mart in the make-up of the spirit of 
Adam design and dominated what we may 
call not inappropriately “the age of the 
drawing room.” 

Taking it for granted that the reader is 
fairly familiar with the characteristic fea- 
tures of the Adam mode of architectural 
expression both in the lines of structure 
and in the particulars of such decorative 
detail as spandrel fans, ovals, pendant 
husks, rams heads, swags and drops of 
flowers, fruits and leaves or of drapery. 
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Empire furniture in a room with Classic 
Revival physical characteristics: mantel 
of blue mottled marble; built-in bookcase 
of Empire lines painted deep cream; 
cream colored Empire chairs 
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end of the room shown directly above. The failing front mahogany 
secretary at right is an excellent Empire piece. The Sheraton writing cabinet in front 
bookcase is the only piece of furniture not of Empire 


urns, beadings and pearlings, pater, me 
dallions and similar devices, it will be to 
the purpose to point out that furniture de 
signed by the Brothers Adam or under the 
influence of the style they had created 
echoed architectural precedents in contour, 
proportions, the composition of structural 
features and the items of decorative design. 
Naturally oe, then, such furniture was 
thoroughly i n keeping with its architectural 
background, almost too much so at times 
when a little more variety might have been 
acceptable. The resemblance was every 
bit as close as it had been between the ‘oak 
panelled rooms of the Stuart period and 
the carved and panelled oak furniture with 
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Another view of the Adam room opposite. 
Empire type chair is painted black with 
gold decoration; the chest of drawers is a 
Dutch piece of burr walnut veneer. The 
door trim placque is of blue Wedgewood 












which the y were 
equipped. It will also 
be remembered _ that 
the furniture de 
signed by the great 
mobiliary masters of 
the period during 
which the Adam in 
fluence was _ para 
mount Hepple- 
white, Shearer and 
Sheraton with a few 
lesser contemporaries 
reflected all the 
characteristics to 
which attention has 
been called in the 
architecture and tur 
niture whose design 
is to be directly at 
tributed to the per 
sonal agency of the 
\delphi, modified and 
adapted, to be sure, 
Se according to individ 
ual bias and_ the 
promptings of fertile 
invention, but unmis 
type takable as to the 
source of its original 
inspiration under the craftsman’s hand 
It will not be therefore, to 
point out the appropriateness of using fur 
niture of Adam, Hepplewhite, Shearer or 
Sheraton design against an architectural 
background of Adam provenance or against 
a background whose designer has been in 
spired by Adam principles, for it would be 
nothing but furnishing a period room in a 
straight period style. And it is an easy 
enough matter to do that correctly; it is 
merely an achievement of mobiliary arch 
eology and the task makes no special de- 
mands upon discriminating judgment. or 
originality. But a knowledge of principles 
(Continued on page 54) 


necessary, 
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taste ive outers the old Ouse on 


t! ountry é ’ | in the 
‘ irpenter colytn | { { oul 
t ouble ( \ t} ! | ttle lumber 
wl oa tew day vor] ne cal oive wu the 
needed itiot ind tell us how it should 
be done This 3 kee the druggist 
pre scriln fo Ls, be Ltis< he sel] mecicime, 


when really the doctor hould be con ulted 

It takes planning and good designing to 
change imple peeked root house into a 
picturesque building which blends with its 
surrounding and appeat to have i part 
in the general landscay 


The house in the accompanying sketches 
is typ il of just the conditions many otf us 
face The old house usually has many vu 
tues of which we are hardly aware rhe 
timbers and siding are often ot a tar 
superior lumber than we can buy to-day 
it any price rhe workmanship, too, 1s 
reminiscent of a time when men cared for 
their work and built for all time instead 
of throwing the material together so that 


it will stay just 
collect thei 


long them to 


enough tort 
money and get away 


REMODELING THE COLONIAI 


Lhe house under 
sample Colomal 


still 


consideration is of a 
type, but rather 
setting ol 
wish to trans 
country 
which rather to sit 
the ground, as if it 


scheme, not a 


app ATS 
uncompromising tm ts 
hrubbery Wi 


mito 


and 


and 


trees 
modern 


ecns 


torm it the rambling 
to-day 
comtortably on 
part ol the 


inv to Dp 
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house ot 


were 
vreat mere cover 
otect man trom the elements 

\s the « 
that touch 
our pt 


menis 


<terior ot a house alone gives 
consider 
The ele 
whether the 
hilly : 
ire to have a campact scheme 
or clongate the effect of the house 

The land cape about this 
gently rolling character that we 


go to either extreme im our plans 


on approaching it, we 
that 


consice re d are 


Ole trom 


to ty 


aspec t 


surrounding « 
whether we ck 


uuntry ts flat, plain, of 


house is of a 
may not 


\s the 


COUNTRY 


HOUSE 


WELD 

house is definitely upright in ap 
pearance, we must sotten that 
element by long, horizontal lines 


which are obtained by 


bringing 


the roof line down on the addi 
tion and tying the old and the 
new parts together by carrying The 


the porch roof part way across 
the end of the old. structure, 
forming a pleasing hood over the 
first floor windows 


with 


his we have repeated 


in mtent over the second story windows. 
thus bringing some of the new detail into 
the old structure and blending the two. 


Che terrace and wall help this horizontal 
effect; the wall by its long line and the 
terrace by its artificial flooring of flag 
stones, which seems to prepare the eye for 
the sudden raising of the house out of the 
ground, thus modifying the quick transi- 
tion from ground to house wall. 

In recognition of the necessity for soft 
ening elements we find the need of modify- 
ing our entrance, which in itself very pos- 
sibly was well designed. In this instance 
we may use a pergola scheme, with digni 
hed white columns and simple trellis over- 
head, upon which the soft green of climb- 
vines and flash of brilliant blossoms 
makes a charming spot of interest against 
the otherwise plain facade. It is safe to 
say that such a scheme should only be used 
in a suburban or country house. 

ur next thought might be to secure 
deep shadows of large area near the base 
of the structure to show coolness and depth, 
which are very 


ing 


inviting in warm, summer 
days, and in this case may be shut in by 
glass in winter, giving us a pleasant sunny 
place to sit. The long sweep of the new roof 
is a pleasing contrast to the short, sharp 
pitch of the original building, and when 
broken up by the dormer, secures that most 
simple though effective decorative element, 
the contrast of small intricate detail against 
a large plain surface. The wide overhang- 
ing eaves lend their part to the beauty of 
the whole by giving the definite though 


roof plan 


and the 


a 








includes the 
porte cochere on the 
terrace which the 


addition to the rear 
farther side. together 
original house lacked 


lesser shadows under the roof, which af 
fords the feeling of substantiality, and like- 
wise defines the shape of the house against 
the background of skyline. 


SILHOUETTING AND SOFTENING 


It is well also to plan the addition, if 
possible, so that it silhouettes against a 
dark mass of foliage. This gives a sense 
of coolness and lovely restfulness in sum- 
mer, and a feeling of massiveness in win- 
ter, when the house is seen against the 
wonderful delicate tracery of the 
branches of the trees. 

The chimney also may have a part to 
play in the scheme. We may falsely en- 
large it so that its mass and color surmount- 
ing the whole structure will give pleasure 
to the eye from every angle. 

\rchitecture is never more beautiful than 
when partly hidden or softened by foliage. 
Shrubbery should be placed so that it 
breaks the monotony of the long hard lines 
we so often find in even well designed 
houses of all types. 


bare 


The arrangement of walks and drive 
ways plays an important part in such 
changes, and should be given careful 


thought so as to utilize the existing natural 
beauties of the building lot, 

We find upon summing up our work that 
we have a house nearly doubled in size 
which has been given that indefinable some- 
thing which has changed it from a rather 
bleak, stiff structure, into a place one loves 
to look upon and feels the desire to ex- 
plore to find new wonders on every side. 
\nd this is what makes for success. 
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can one get t mich § yht Miten the desired 
und in the hangina é t as has been d 
ration f F SE & GARDEN, 


Peabody, Wilson & 


Brown, architects 


The room to the 
right is in an a 5 ; ' Of the many sua 
apartment where go - ae 4 dl + kine BBE wah am ES . i gestive points 
the problem faced ‘a - : : : : 23 vd _ | about the living- 
was to get the i 4 , ane . =—— | room above none 
most value out of i ete , » ae - ee a is more interest 
limited space. The : a ; weet ing than the. cur- 
oblique position y : en ll bl ; tains. The val- 
of the refectory € * la” & . b ; + ance over the four 
table was one of n ‘ Vie windows.above 
the solutions. The ile ; ; the seat is pleas- 
walls are golden, : ingly different 
suitable for this <=. ¢ and . successful, 
type of furniture, Per ad The fireplace 
giving warmth . me z grouping of couch 
and light to the . i “Ss. and table is also 
room | . interesting 





HOUSE & GARDEN 


son Eyre & McIlvaine, architects 


The carly Georgian hall above shows consistent and accurate 
furnishings Paneled walls and woodwork are putty color; 
arpet, mouse grey. Black lacquer mirror, curtains of Nile 
green silk, over-curtains black brocade in Chinese pattern 
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Building a room around the furniture can only be successful 
where the furniture justifies the endeavor. Here it is success- 
ful, for the old English furniture gave the keynote for the 
dining-room and breakfast alcove. Simplicity and dignity 
have been preserved in the architectural background 


————_ 


=. B. Wales & Ca.. davaraters ~ 


The foyer or small hallway is always a 
problem. Since it is a place to pass 
through, the furniture should not ob 
struct the passing, yet it should be so 
arranged as to bespeak the hospitality of 
tne nuuse. Above the antique oak coffer 
hangs a tooled leather panel. The carved 
oak console is surmounted by a marble 

slab and a Florentine bust 1} 
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H. F. Huber & Co., decorators 





A balanced living-room grouping of | 
great dignity and charm has been set 
against fawn-colored paneled walls. The 1! 
davenport is upholstered in velvet with t! 
black tapestry pillows. The end tables i! 
‘ are of oak. The lamps are in gold i] 
antiqued with shades of fawn-colored i 
silk corresponding with the walls i 
- ‘f 
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Littl rah RBonney's heart was right 
there hut her achooling hadn't “taken” 

if f ‘ ‘ whe efifches Nee hou 
j / p fs ia to n education 


machine-macde 


ya tive ore ot 
thing ind oft ttire mucl 


more con 


ve f | mat the earhet periods 
there ‘ ol ourse, great need ot killed 
neecdleworn not only professionally, but 
hh i yell. tor | im the hore that 

1 t net ( 1 foretather 
or if tt ‘ tomy ot Abuses 
iti py red in | » tells ot the raiment 
‘ t his tin o were “decked 
out the fineries even to their shirts, which 
ire wrought w iced rk of silks,” et 
he ¢£ Lupin i| omplains that 1t 
was ditheu t te] | vere entle folk be 
Lise i} men of that time aftected silks, 
velvet tatiet " and the like regardless 
of station (hus we may see how import 


iit it was that the little misses of the days 
oT long avo hould be taught titchery at 


the early we ot nine or ten years 
Wiy SAMPI lla 


almost the most mt 
oT collectable old things 
toiled 


wonderful 


(ld sampler ir 
rate 
ertly the litth 


records ol ther 


How pati 
ingers over 
(even if en 


lruly, thev are the 


forced) application ! 


needle-cratt primer of ve terday 
only to recall an old 
English play 
(;ammer  (Crurton’ 
ecdle,” probably 
the very first ot the 


earlier | 


nel h tol 
comedies, to under 
stand the yreat 
portance attached t 
the needle | 
play. written abou 
16060 (Cand attributed 
to John Still, Bishoy 
of Wells ind tor 
merly Master « 
Christ's College 


Cambridge, wher 


was first produced 
shows how. dur 

the period of its 
conception, i steel 
needle was treasured 


; 


as tew tamuly tre 

ures are to-day, an 
so when 
(,urton lost hers 


(sammer h 


these 


We have 


The alphabet was a favorite device where 


young ladies were 
tricacies of the language 


SAMPLERS of YESTERDAY 
AND THEIR PLACE 
TODAY 


Marks of Early Diligence To 
Adorn The Collector’s Walls 


GARDNER TEALL 


~ , . oa 


MIATA AL% 


> D2D IDED 


; 
So 


iy Anna Denlingham had lived she would 

now be a grand dame of ninety-seven. In- 

stead, she left this heritage of a sampler 
fione with her own little fingers 


the misfortune 
took on the importance of a genuine calam 
ity \s collectors of samplers and writers 
on the subject ol samplers have been baf 
fled in trying to discover why samplers and 
samplers known to have been worked be 
fore the middle of the 18th Century are 
extant, this clue to the probable reason 
which we find in “Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle” is of interest; this is the fact that 
as needles were so uncommon and _ such 
treasured possessions they were not to be 
entrusted to tiny fingers. Later when in 
vention turned its attention to needle-mak 
ing, needles became common enough. | 
imagine many a little girl of the 18th Cen 
tury wished that “needles had never been 
born’’—she would have preferred to play. 

Very fine samplers containing both names 
and dates prior to 1800 are not to be found 
at every turn. Notwithstanding this the 
sampler collector need anticipate no dis 


the only one she possessed 





led through the in- School.” W:, 


‘A diligent Scholar is an Ornament to a 
hope that “smiling peace” a 
did bless Lydia's “revolving years” 


HOUSE GARDEN 





This child had a moral bringing up. At 

the age of nine, in the year 1817, she cross- 

stitched her impression of the human vir- 
tues in interesting sampler patterns 


couraging difficulty in getting together ex- 
amples for a fairly representative collec- 
tion. It is only in comparatively recent 
years that old samplers have been discovered 
to be excellent accessions to the decoration 
of a room in which old pieces of furniture 
are placed. They may be mounted and 
framed for hanging on a wall as a picture 
might be, and I know of few objects in the 
line of antiques that seem so appropriate 
for use in a bedchamber. 
THE 
While it is not always an easy matter 
to assign all undated samplers to their exact 
periods, approximate dates may, without 
great trouble, be arrived at. Naturally, the 
earliest examples were more utilitarian than 
ornamental in conception, more like a mere 
example of stitchery of various sorts, leaf 
from the scrap book of needlework as it 
were. Later pattern and design and _ pic- 
torial composition were evolved. Likewise 
the earlier samplers seem to have been 
longer and narrower in proportion than 
later ones. Threads of gold and silver are 
to be found in sampler work of the Eliza- 
bethan and of the Jacobean period where 
we would not look 
for them in the 


EARLY EXAMPLES 


there are character 
istics of pattern that 
clearly denote the 
embroiderer’s time. 
As Huist helpfully 
points out (when 
discussing very early 
English samplers), 
the designs of the 
letters of the alpha 
bet employed by the 
sampler makers 
form one of the 
best guides to the 
period of the work. 
The earliest date of 
an alphabet sampler 
is, I believe, that of 
1643, of a sampler 
with a motto, 1651, 
of a sampler having 
border 1726, of 
the representation of 


Georgian. Again 
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numerals 
verse 1696. In 


a house 1763, of 
1655, of a 





“Samplers and _ Tapestry” 
Huist gives a useful list of 
such date “clues.” He also 
suggests 1728 as the approxi- 
mate date of the introduction 
of mustard-colored canvas. 


Tue DIFFICULTIES OF THE 
STITCHES 

“Sad sewers make bad 
samplers,” said Lord de Tab- 
ley in “The Soldier of For- 
tune,” but the wonder is that 
the little fingers of yesterday anne 
could have acquired not only ; 
skill in one sort of embroid 
ery, but in the varied stitches 
often seen in a single sampler 
remarkable for its perfect and 
exquisite handiwork. One is 
almost aghast, for instance, at 
the task suggested by John 
Taylor’s “The Needles Excel- 
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“Tent-worke, Raised-worke, 
Laid-worke, Frost- 


worke, Net-worke, 
Most curious Purles or rare 
Italian Cut-worke, 
Fine Ferne-stitch, Finny 
stitch, Hew-stitch and 
China-stitch, 
Brave Bred-stitch, Fisher- 


stitch, Irish-stitch and 
Queen-stitch, 

The Spanish-stitch, Rose- 
mary-stitch and Morose- 
stitch, 

The Smarting 
Back-stitch 
Cross-stitch. 

All these are good and these 
we must allow, 

\nd these are everywhere in 
now.” c 


Whip-stitch, 
and the The 


practice 


With the 


necessary 


infinitude of stitches it is not 
here to be concerned, although 
the enthusiast in sampler collecting will find 
the study of stitches helpful just as the ex- 
pert will find it highly necessary. As there 


is much confusion in the nomenclature there 
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There is something about the care and 
design of these samplers that makes one 
regard with genuine affection the spirit 


that brought them into being 


ee oe 


framed sampler has become a favorite decoration. In 
houses it is especially suitable as a cherished mark of old-time 


gence and aspiring childhood 


will be many stumbling blocks, but the pur- 
suit will be worth while. The earliest 17th 
Century samplers of lace-like appearance 
were worked in cut-and-drawn embroidery, 
with various additional lace stitches. Then 
there was the eyelet-stitch, damask-stitch, 
the back-stitch (these three were used for 
alphabets), darning-stitches, tent-stitches 
and tapestry-stitch (unusual) and so on. 


FOUNDATION MATERIALS 


The foundation of early samplers was the 
hand-woven linen, either unbleached | or 
bleached. Sometimes this was almost as 
coarse as canvas and again of closely woven 
texture. Linen thread or silk (somewhat 
loosely twisted) was emplayed for the 
stitchery. The harsh, yellow lien of early 
18th Century samplers came into vogue the 
end of its first quarter, but was soon dis- 
carded. Unfortunately tannery cloth was 
much in vogue the end of the 18th Century. 
This unattractive material seemed especially 
devised to satiate the appetites of moths! 
Most of the tannery cloth samplers are 
worked in silk. The muslin-like tiffany 
cloth was occasionally used before 1800 for 
small and’ fine samplers. After 1800 the 
coarse linens again came into fashion. The 
crudely dyed threads marked the decline of 
the sampler from about 1800. Then cotton 
canvas and Berlin wool completed the fall 
of this one of the gentlest arts. 

The early American samplers had, of 
course, their ancestry and inspiration in 





Coloniai 


not 


dili- 


41 


English samplers, with which 
| think they vie in interest and 


attractiveness. Surely there 
could be no more delightful 
wall decoration for a Colonial 
house than one of the early 
\merican samplers. These are 
less commonly found than 
English samplers and Amer- 


ican collectors naturally give 
them preference. 

How the little misses of 
olden times managed at such 


tender ages to produce such 


handiwork seems almost 
amazing. In his book Huist 
shows a “Goldfinch” sampler 


that seems a truly marvelous 
piece ot work by a child of 
seven, and another wee miss, 
aged six, stitched the infor- 
mation that 


“When i was young 

\nd in my Prime 
Here you may see 

How i spent my time.” 


Poor little thing! 
Miss! S 


Poetry and samplers seem 
to have been good triends. In 
the second scene of the third 
act of “Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” in the fourth 
of the second act of “Titus 
Andronicus,” Shakespeare al 
ludes to samplers. So does 
Milton in “Comus” and Sir 
Philip Sidney in “Areadia.” If 
those blest bards could but 
scan the verse of some of the 
sampler-makers! Here is one 
which, in its way, is a gem 
typical of task and talent: 
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scene 


Sarah Bonney is 


My 
My 
My 
Me 


There is rhyming for you! 


imagine 


Name, England is 
Nation: See How Good 
Parents is to Give 
Education. 


And may we 


that es ath those sentiments 


lurked a fine humor ? 
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“To be good is to be happy,” 


anonymous 


animals. 


such ripe 







) Seekest 

To adorn th 
, Make thys 
Pender all thou hast to Ni id 


ov for joys unte , 
youthful prime ¥ 
with God acquainted’ Vy; 











stitches this 
Miss, among the birds and 
Lucky child to have learned 
wisdom at such a tender age 
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the | ityle } ealvham, you 
lye eC} ure that he was a young 
log ot part indi fine | eeding lf you 
neet such a dog, mark him well lle 1s 
ilvhar terrier. the verv latest and 





rhe Sealvham’'s time-tried courage and hardihood commend . 
him to the lover of real doga He docan't look for trouble ol Wales. GOO A. D. 
ercept with 


rarmtints 
the smartest dog of fashionable popularity 
lo know the real Sealyham, however, 1t 
very necessarv to know something of his 
orthy and romantic history, for,as a good 
friend of his who knew him in his ancestral 


ome betore he wa i popular dog, once 


said, “ii points are not exactly show 
youn if rather in | pluck and his 
romantt background that ittraction lies 
fre CON . Witcu Devetorep His 
The rugged mountam  tastnesses ot 


Wales are sate hom for toxes and bad 
vers, and their mmpetuous trout streams, up 


salmon 


spring tl 


which each swim to 
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and he is an ideal companion 
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He is built close to the ground with oreat 
strenoth of bone and muscle 


pawn, are marked with otter dens. Con- 
ditions very like those in the Highlands 
that called the stocky, short haired, super- 
latively plucky Scottish terrier into exist- 
ence, made the Sealyham from Pembroke 
hire a dog of simular traits 

There is but little certainty about the 
Sealyham’'s origin. We know that he is 
the embodiment of the ideals of a Welsh 
gentleman, but we know little or nothing 
of the materials that 
he employed in creat 
ing this ideal terrier 
he dog ts indeed the 
Sealvham terrier, of 
the strain bred on the 
Sealyham estate, the 
terrier of the home 
on the Sealy River, 
for this is what his 
name signifies, and 
his friends are glad 
that such a gay little 
sporting terrier 
should be so closely 
identified with a 
family that has for 
centuries borne so 
prominent a part in 
the annals of his na- 
tive country. The 
men of Sealyham, 
soldiers most of them 
and good sportsmen 
all, are descended 
from Howell Oda, 
King and Lawgiver 


One of the ancestors 
of the creator of the 
Sealyham won the soubriquet of “Old Bat- 
terjaw’ for a terrible face wound he re- 
ceived in the Peninsular Campaign, and it 
is a family tradition that part of the Sealy- 
ham land was lost in a lawsuit because 
the estate map was so defaced by the holes 
made in it by the owner's fishing hooks that 
it was thrown out as legal evidence. 

It was about seventy-five years ago that 
the late Captain John Edwardes of Sealy- 
ham began breeding his special strain of 
terriers, The captain was very keen for 
badger digging and had found from griev 
ous experience that the average run of 
small dogs sent to earth with Brock did not 
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An Indubitable Thorough- 
bred of 


Distinction and Character 


Personal 


fulfil their obligations. Captaim 
Edwardes’ father and his grand- 
father before him had main- 
tained packs of fox and otter 
hounds, and there had always 
been the usual collection of ter 
riers in the Sealyham kennels 
They did not, however, come up 
to the captain's ideal. 

Undoubtedly the home strain 
was the foundation upon which 
he built, and the vein of Celtic 
romanticism and fine sentiment 
in the Welsh friends of the new 
breed has tempted them to say 
that the present day Sealyham 
terrier is the direct descendant of the 
stocky, big-jawed, little earth dogs that first 
came to Wales with the Norman and Flem 
ish invaders. While there is little doubt 
that Captain Edwardes selected the gamest 
and handiest terriers of his family kennels. 
there is no evidence to show what kind of 
dogs these were, and it is known positively 
that he resorted freely to outside crosses 
The Sealyham is so good a dog and his au 
thentic history is so romantic as not to need 
any embellishments, at all events. 


His OrtiGiInaL PurRpos! 


One can be quite confident, however, that 
the creator of the Sealyham breed employed 
the Dandie Dinmont in the experiments 
The bull terrier, also we are sure, was 
used. The old Welsh cur-dog (a_ short 
and crooked-legged dog very popular a 
century ago as a cattle driver) and the old 
Knglish working terrier (the same which 
helped make the Airedale and is probably 
represented to-day by the Welsh terrier) 
are also suggested as probable ancestors of 
the Sealyham as we know him. 

Jeing a practical sportsman, Captain 
Kdwardes knew very well that while a dog 

(Continued on page 58) 





Courtesy of Mrs. Byron Rogers 


In the old days the test of a pup’s courage 
was a mink in an old teapot. These mod- 
ern youngsters are on the job, too 
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MAKING THE 


FTER the dairy plans were given up 
a we turned our attention to a general 
review of the way other people cultivated 
apple trees. Four methods seem to be 
practiced. These we tabulated, with their 
various dangers, and general effects, as 
noted by orchardists of experience. Then 
we decided to try one after the other of 
these plans until we found the right one for 
our special conditions. 

How we tried these methods of culture 
and how well they worked, or how sadly 
they failed, is what 1 shall endeavor to set 
down here. Every plot of ground is a 
problem by itself, to be treated in some 
particular way. What that way is, only ex- 
perimenting will tell; but another man’s 
success or failure with a method, and his 
reasons for or against it, are often of value. 


He AUTHORITIES’ OPINIONS 

Bailey, in “The Principles of Fruit Grow- 
ing,” says: “Any land which is fit for grow- 
ing crops will maintain a fruit plantation 
throughout its existence without the addi- 
tion of plant food, and enable the trees to 
produce at the same time a normal quantity 
and quality of fruit. But the profit in fruit 
growing lies in securing the extra normal 
or superior quantity and quality, and this 
result demands fertilization of the land 
and every other good care.” 

The Pennsylvania State College Bulletin 
No. 106 says: “The best cultural method 
for most situations is tillage with a legumi 
nous cover-crop while the trees are young. 
lf the winter crops chosen interfere with 
the planting of the ordinary leguminous 
cover-crops, rye, or rye and vetch can be 
used as late as the close of September. The 
plowing under of the cover-crops should be 
completed not later than the 


middle of 
July, when normally the leguminous cover, 
such as hairy vetch or crimson, mammoth 
or medium red clover, should be sown 
Where washing is bad, it may largely be 
prevented by tilling alternate interspaces 
every other year, thus giving each tree an 
nual cultivation over half its roots.” 

The U. S$. Department of Agriculture, 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 113, “The Apple 
and How to Grow It,” says: “Thorough and 
oft-repeated stirring of the soil is absolutely 
essential to success. Such culture as is 
needed to produce a 
first-class crop of corn 
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estigation datrying posstbilities 


chard, and the effects of soil erosion. The 


rperience appear in the December n ’ Editor 
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The hillside gullies worn by the rain were 


filled with stone 


catch 


which will eventually 
and hold the soil 


using a short single tree next to the row 
of trees to avoid danger of bruising the 
trunks of the trees. In plowing, the fur 
rows should be alternately turned toward 
and from the trees. Such culture should 
be continued from year to year at least until 
the trees come into full fruiting, and even 
then it is questionable whether it should be 
discontinued or not.” 


How ly 


With all this matter well in mind we de- 
cided to experiment on our own small plots, 
and find out what was the best under our 
conditions. A gently sloping hillside plot 
of twenty acres was kept for open cultiva- 
tion. To hold the soil during the winter, 
and also to provide humus, a cover-crop 
was to be sown in August. Northern Spy 
and Baldwin trees for permanent bearers, 
with Wagner and Wealthy trees for fillers, 
were set in April; then, as soon as the land 
was dry enough, cultivation began. A dust 
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or potatoes will keep an_ | magnons: pt NecEssARY LABOR AND fo. DANGERS OF 
orchard in good health APPLES MAtERIAl pisos METHOD 
and vigor, provided the 
ground itself is suffici- — a Constant working of the soili;None, until)Washing of soil. 
ently fertile. and fertilization during fruit. 

“The ground having fabor for cover cams _ 
been properly prepared Intercrops -|Material and labor for inter-|Possible re-|W ashing of soil. In 


before planting, a two- 
horse cultivator  fre- 
quently run between the 


crops. 
cover-crops 


Seed and labor for! turns from 


intercrops 


terterence ot inter 

with rowth 
of trees. Taba 
oft intercrops. 


crops 


rows will keep it in good Sod .|None once sod is established.;Pasture for|Trees do not grow 
‘ °.° P %. q cattle, or fast or bear well. 
condition during .. bee. 
growing season. cacn . : 

‘ © ‘ . Sod mutch .| Preparing seed bed and seed-|None, unti!)/Not having mulch 
spring the Surrace ing, mowing and returning fruit enough to make up 
should be well stirred grass as mulch about trees. for lack of other 


with a two-horse plow, 


fertilization. 


} cxperiment; the first tustaiment ¢ 
Here are the theory an 
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mulch was kept over the ground until the 
middle of August, when a cover-crop of 
rye and vetch was sown. ‘The rye and 
vetch were planted three parts rye to one 
of vetch. The seed cost $80, and sowing 
it cost $23.43, being an outlay of $103.43, 
making an extra cost per acre of $5.42. 


EFFECTS OF EROSION 


Winter brought the test. Parts of the 
hillside had already been washed severely 
by heavy summer showers. On these spots 
the cover-crop was slow to catch, and much 
of the fine soil had been removed. While 
the cover-crop was tall and vigorous over 
most of the ground by the time the cold 
weather came, on the hillside where it was 
needed most the growth was teeble. The 
January thaws made huge gullies in the land 
between the little trees. When the spring 
break-up came it completed the devastation. 
Many gullies 2’ deep could be traced down 
the hillside which was washed to a bed of 
stone. Each of the gullies was filled with 
stone picked from the bare ground, and 
these stone ditches were left to accumulate 
earth as time filters it down. Eventually 
they will be covered again, but, in our clim- 
ate of freshets and thunder storms, the 
trouble is liable to recur at any time with 
open cultivation prevailing. 

Mr. Davis, Scientist in Laboratory In 
vestigation, Bureau of Soils, in the Year- 
book of 1913 of the Washington Depart 
ment of Agriculture, has an exhaustive and 
well-illustrated article on “The Economic 
Waste from Soil Erosion.” In it he says: 
“Some idea of the extent of our loss from 
soil erosion’ may be gained from the fact 
that the National Conservation Conference 
in 1909 reported nearly eleven million acres 
of abandoned farm land in the United 
States, most of it damaged and over one 
third or about four million acres actually 
destroyed by erosion. The United States 
is suffering annually the loss of seventy-five 
to one hundred million dollars through 
the agency of erosion. The problem is 
then put up to each individual owner of 
land.” He then stated a case where “a 
farm was badly eroded, with several gul- 
lies 2’ to 12’ deep. The gullies were filled 
with debris and back-furrowed until no 
sign of them was left on the fields. Then 
200 loads of stable man 
ure were applied to the 
field of thirty-eight acres 
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and a rotation of rye, 
peas, corn and wheat 
; was adopted and the 
Good growth, if mois =O 
ture conditions ar land was redeemed. 
favorable " 
es About the time we 
ep ee read this came along an- 
vation if intercrops other article on the same 
do not interfere = rm... i 
= archeth oo subject. This was by 
trees Professor Samuel  f. 
Arrested development Record: “You Can't 
ot. See Stop the Rain, But You 
Can Prevent Soil Ero- 
Good growth because . ” “cc r* 
moisture is pre §10n., | le Says - W ith 


served in soi! 


your own eyes you may 
(Continued on page 58) 
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\ eel ( he much 
B will 4 i bu \nd why will you 
buy that \ Does anyone ever know 
i" has bought and tried, just how 
1 j ne wants to wn yu v little 
rie ( I mist what it mea t own a 

‘ t if nands to I l { 
T | ct peopl re wo}! le thei 
oO he garde the more 1 the 
me | t 1 mi that most 

‘ rht hit-or-mi and ottene 
thar I | in rather thas i hit 
And, instead of entering, with ownership 
upon the tate of peacetul contentment 
which imagination has pictured, owners find 
themselves turning to cynics within a period 
ranging tro ix months to five years trom 
the date ot thei purchase 

Life is one long series of big and little 


lessons learned through big and little mis 


takes. to be sure: but few mistakes loom 
larger than the one of buying the wrong 
place This particular error unsettles the 
mental life of the whole family, as well as 
disturbs the economic conditions. For as 
long as one is owner and resident of a 
place which he does not want to own, nor 
to reside in. al! the fabric of home life 
builds itself up around the uncertainties of 
‘of: “It we don't stay here,” and “if we 
can sell out,” or “when we move’’—demor 
alizing, all of them 
Cure lupGMentT IMPAIRED 

It is a thankl task to tell anv human 

being that he want this or does not want 


Course 


ot knows what anvone 
\nd so it is fat 


» consider such an undertaking 


that: no on 


else wants trom mv inten 


tron even te 


But it seems to me that I have made a dis 
covery —and the discoverer never lived who 
cid not have to ro and tel] omeone 

It is not a very great discovery, after 
all; and perhaps others have made it. But 
here it 1s: prospective buyers feed on too 


restricted a diet trom the n oment the buy 
enters their systems, a diet that 


tement 


ing baciilu 
d enthusiasm and exci 

kve ryone passes or the other 
to them, and the result is just the result 
that alwavs follows the continued adherence 
to an unbalanced ration. ( 

ot the mind, in this case 
ulated certain 


lose toree, 


1s combine 


some Of one 


ertain tunctions 


are over-stim 
weaken and 
or even become altogether reac 


tionary in their workings 


while others 


\ Sane Discussion on What It Means 


lo Own a Place in the Country 


GRACI] TABOR 


Deep in each of us there is what I call 
a soul demand for certain kinds of things: 


certain kinds of food, certain kinds of cloth 


ing, certain kinds of friends, certain kinds 
of amusement, of work, of activity—and a 
certain kind of a house. Sitting on the lid 
of the deep-down inner chamber where 
these soul demands lie, however, are the 


superficial, and perhaps altogether artificial, 
demands that are created and kept alive 
by the accidents of environment. 

\s the diet to which circumstances almost 
invariably confine the individual following 
his development of the purchasing fever is 
provided altogether by environment, save 1n 
those rare cases to which all of this can in 
nowise apply, it is not of his soul demands 
that he becomes aware, but only of that 
lesser, artificial, unreliable crew sitting on 
the lid of his real self. All of the men with 
whom a man who is looking for a home 
comes in contact daily, say: “Buy this!” 
“So-and-so is what you want,” “Go out to 
Dillydale, by all means,” “You want a farm, 
old man!” “You must have a garden,” “For 
lLlea sake, bother with 
things! It’s a blamed nuisance!” 
on and on, the 
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All different, you say’ Ah, | in a 
way, if you will; but all alike in the common 
enthusiasm 


raising 
and 
thing over and over.. 


ven's don't 
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yes, 


a sort of bully for you-go-to it 
attitude that confuses actualities and injects 
a feverish excitement into the game, cloud 
ing and blurring the judgment. Small 
wonder the real desires, the soul demands, 
are never suspected \ man would not 
know his own soul if it came up on the 
street and spoke to him, under the fever 
and flurry of it all! 

Let us therefore get into the ice-pack of 
this thought land de 
mands certain things of its owner. It mat- 
ters not whether it is a large piece of land 
oI and 


as soon as possible : 


a small, it makes certain exactions, 
penalizes you if they 
In addition to 
that are inevitable 
land anywhere, 


ignored. 

natural demands 
inseparable from 
always special 
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and 


there are 
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demands peculiar to each separate place. 
In this respect, too, the small place is fre- 
quently more exacting than the large. 

This is because we are all, generally 
speaking, bound by the conventionalities 
which bind our neighbors, whether we like 
to be or not. We conform, even those of 
us who are by nature rebellious, because to 
do otherwise is to become conspicuous ; and 
to be conspicuous is of course intolerable. 
So as our neighbors do at home, and in 
their gardens, so we all do. If our neighbor 
pushes his own lawn mower, for example, 
we push ours; if he hires a neighborhood 
gardener one day a week to do it for him, 
so do we; and if he hires his own private 
gardener month by month, so do we. 

Now in the light of these generalities, 
and without a particle of enthusiasm for any 
place or any kind of a place or any feature 
of any place, let us examine just what it 
will mean to own land under the several 
possible circumstances of ownership. We 
shall eliminate the city proper, for one owns 
land in the city for the purpose of covering 
it up with a building as soon as possible. 
Suburban and country ownership is what 
concerns us—real home ownership, in the 
best and fullest sense, 

Beginning with the 20° x 100’ suburban 
lot, sold usually in units of three, we come 
first to those plots that of late years “caught 
on” under the name of the “little farm.” 
Actually they measure to an eighth of an 
acre in some instances, sometimes getting 
inflated to a quarter acre in size. Then 
there is the acre, or what amounts to about 
an acre, featuring “fine shade trees, shrubs 
and flowers.” After this, the small country 
place ; then the estate ; next the gentleman’s 
farm; and last, the real farming farm. 

What will any one of these give you, if 
you make yourself owner of it? What will 
it demand of you, once it is yours? 


An EconoMIc QUESTION 


It seems to be an economic problem that 
we approach, first of all; or, rather, it is 
from the economic approach that we must 
come at the problem. For, after all, the 
question of what one shall buy is usually 
answered, finally, from the pocketbook. — 

The first cost of any piece of land is, 
of course, a definite and positive sum. Land 
is so much a foot, or a lot, or a plot, or an 
acre. The secondary cost, however, apart 
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from taxes, is so largely problematical that 
if it is not ignored altogether, it is usually 
“lumped off” or left with a vague faith 
that somehow it will be decent enough to 
stay within bounds. 

This is wrong. The secondary cost—the 
overhead—of land should be estimated and 
figured in, quite as certainly as the cost of 
tires and gasoline and what not is figured 
in when an automobile is purchased. Gar- 
dens will supply vegetables, to be sure, but 
not by any magic processes, unless you are 
content with salads of ragweed and chicory, 
plantains boiled or baked, and delicacies of 
such unusual character, Beware of the man 
who tells you that he works ten or fifteen 
minutes in his garden every morning before 
breakfast, and that it supplies all the family 
vegetables. Either he is lying about the 
length of time he works in it or the quanti- 
ties of vegetables it yields, or else there is 
a hired man or a half-grown youngster, 
or a devoted housewife who puts in the 
other two hours a day which are required. 
Why, just to pick the vegetables which 
a fair-sized garden produces will occupy an 
hour daily, along with watching for the 
bugs and blights that are always hanging 
around, and keeping up plant succession. 

So again: every foot of land costs some- 
thing, apart from the taxes, after you have 
bought and paid for it, unless you let it 
run absolutely to weeds. Every flower and 


every shrub you own or acquire contributes 
to your “overhead”; and never a head of 
lettuce comes out of your ground and on to 
your table without a cost as definite and real 
as the ten cents you would have paid into 
the green-grocer’s hand in exchange for it. 
So the question is, how much is this cost? 
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How is the amount of it to be determined, 
without trying it all out? How on earth 
is an intelligent choice to be made? Really, 
it is almost as difficult for the man with 
thousands a year as for the man with hun 
dreds. Each is as likely as the other to get 
something he does not want. 

For bound up and inextricably entangled 
with each other are these economic con- 
siderations of like and dislike, of habits 
formed, of work to be done, family needs 
to be met, and the esthetic soul demands. 
Is there room for any such distracting an 
element as enthusiasm in the deliberations 
upon this matter? Is there room for any- 
thing but the most calm and cool-headed 
caution? It seems to me there is not. 


\ CONTINUAL EXPENSE 


I have said that every foot of land con- 
tinually costs you something, after it is 
bought and paid for. To this proposition 
another must now be added: up to a cer- 
tain point, it is absolutely impossible for 
land itself to return you anything. In other 
words, there must be continual outgo or 
overhead, with no income; as with a manu 
factory, let us say, where the wheels go 
round and raw materials are consumed, but 
the product is not sufficient for the simall 
margin of profit to cover the total cost of 
these materials, the handling, and the power 
which makes the wheels turn, 

This phase of it is not altogether a ques 
tion of the amount of land, though the 
amount is of course important. The cir- 
cumstances and manner of handling are 
large factors in the case. 

Between the plot of land that is all outgo 
and no return, and the holding that can be- 


WILLOW 





A pleasant grouping can be made in a living- 

room. Radiator and flower bor, 4’ x 3’ x 1, 

$30; armchair, $18; cushions, $3 up; round 

table, $14.50; Chinese work basket with jade 
ring and silk tassels, $5 
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come actually profitable as a home, there 
are all sorts and conditions of places. To 
many it does not matter whether income 
approaches within sight of outgo or not; to 
many more, it does matter a great deal. To 
some, it is important that income shall more 
than balance expenditure for maintenance, 
although it is not my purpose here to go 
into this phase of the question of home 
purchase to any extent. 

A plot of three lots. or 60° x 100 1s 
as much as one suburbanite can take care 
of himself, if he is to have any time oft 
for golf, swimming, motoring or any other 
of the lighter occupations of summer. And 
by “take care of” I mean keep neat, with 
well-trimmed lawn, spick and span edges 
and no weeds among the flowers nor insects 
to chew and disfigure them. If there ts 
a hedge, he will have one strenuous week in 
spring with it, and another in August, with 
nibbles in between, to keep it shapely. 

Of course, there are many suburban 
dwellers who do a great deal more than 
care for 60’x100'; but their gardens are 
at the expense of something else, every time. 
It is a matter of what a man is willing to 
give up, and keep on giving up, of the rela 
tive value to him of other things, of whether 
or not he likes to potter around and keep 
busy over lawns and flowers and vege 
tables instead of over golf or tennis balls. 

There is no efficiency in a large place un 
less it is large enough to demand the entire 
time of a gardener, and to return conse 


quently a_ sufficient amount in personal 


satisfaction to make up the equation. 

man hired for one day a week can do 

about what has been outlined above as pos 
(Continued on page 04) 





AS WINTER FURNITURE 


Because it has been used extenswely on porches, many folks do not consider willow 

rattan or reed suitable for winter use. This is quite wrong. A picx f willow, suitably 

upholstered, will lighten up a room furnished with darker pieces. It can be painted to 

match any color scheme. For the sun room and the enclosed porch it is eminently 

fitted For further suggestions write HOUSE & GARDEN, 440 Fourth Avenue, Neu 
York City 


In a sunny bedroom corner can be set the 

group shown above. Chaise longue, enameled 

antique blue, $50; cushions, $15; table to 

match, $27.50; lamp, including silk shade, 
$20; Chinese fruit basket, $2.50 
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ATTRACTIVE DEVICES 
for the HOME 


\ LIBRARY 


| log th; 
br Ty be cenit 


LORCH 


‘ 
red in those spots 


where they are most needed on the 
reading table and desl But what 
loes one usually do when he searches 
| | ! | 

tor a DOOK In dark cornerr He 

ually has to tch on a center light 
ind flood the room By applying the 
mple prin ple f the humble “trou 
ble light which every autoist knows, 
the problem can be solved \rrange 
on either ice of the be vokcase a bracket 


or hook on which can be suspended 
Leave 


\ hen one 


fixture ot t} c torch pattern 
a length of wire on each 


© look TO! 


1 


Wisrit a book the dark 
orner he merely 

witches on the ®’ 

torch, unhooks it, eo? 


ind takes it down 4 
the helv« lhe 4 


wire may either 
lrop imside the 
ing of he hut 


outside 


DRAWERS ON THE 


N ) house is sO commodious but that it 
1 can afford just a few more corners 


for tucking away things. The stair drawers 


STAIRS 


a solution The best stairs for them is 
ne going up to the third story, or a stairs 
that is little used. By making the drawers 
not too deep and having them sufficiently 


illow they will fit into the casing of the 
ceiling drawer 
that 
This de 
stairs that are not 
See that the drawers fit snugly so 


below L’se countersunk 


pulls and—note thi warning ! see 


ill closed atter use 


drawers are 
vice 1s adaptable to 
arpeted 
that dirt from sweeping the treads does not 
itt through. It wants to avoid 
making the drawers a conspicuous feature, 
he can paint both them and their pulls the 
ScllTie color and shade 


the owner 





By applying the principle of the garage 
“trouble light” to the library one can have 
a torch that will be handy for all occasions 


You never susp 





the cupboard o 
hiding the was) 
. ; stand. Onen th 
middle door. tilt 
back the top, ant 
the mirro us i? 
place Towels ca 
be kept in the side 


osets 


DISGUISING THE WASHSTAND 


H' IWEVER much of a joy forever it 
may be, the washstand is not always a 
thing of beauty ; hence a disguise that at the 
same time will be useful. This may cot 

sist of a cupboard built either side, which 
will serve for towels or soaps and sucl 

Behind the center door is the washstand 
Open the door, tilt the lid back against the 
wall, and the underside 1s a mirror. Th 
whole thing can be closed up, and a bow! 
of flowers placed on top. This sort of dis 
guise is especially suited to those rooms 
which are used for living purposes. It 
would also be applicable for a bedroom 
See that the woodwork is painted to match 
the woodwork of the room. Instead of the 
solid paneling, one may have a slatted pane! 
striped the same color as the mouldings. 
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Morning -Star: Venus N OV EM BER P 19 | 6 Evening Star: Mars 
This Kalendar of the gar- 5. 20th Sunday after 12. Before mulching 19. 22nd Sunday af 2%. 23rd Sunday after 
dener’s labors is aimed Trinity. perennial plantings it is | ter Trinity. Trinity 

>. | asa reminder for under- : All ground under cul-|a good pian to put a French globe arti-| Look out for gypsy 

< taking all his tasks in tivation should receive | shovelful of sand or | chokes must be protected| moth, and also. the 

QO | season. It is fitted to the | its fall application of | ashes over late starters|;over the winter. They|brown tail moth. This 

7. | latitude of the Middle lime. Scratch it in with | such as balloon flowers, can be lifted and stored|jis a good time to go 

— | States, but its service (an iron rake or tooth | rudbeckia, etc. This will|in a cool, dry cellar, or | over the trees and search 

Y | should be available for cultivator and let it re- | prevent injury from/covered with leaves or for egg masses. Paint 
the whole country if it main all winter. spring digging. litter and left outside. with creosote. 
be remembered that for a Se age : _ aoe aan sn aEaenen ae - 
every one hundred miles 6. Finish all fall 13. Onions, spinach, 20. Tidal wave at Ja a 

> | north or south there is | Planting of deciduous | and turnips may be sown | maica, 1912. Oe _ er .f imbing 

< a difference of from five | tTe¢S and shrubs as soon | now and protected over Cane fruits are all cies 1 “ — er + a 

& | to seven days later or | 2S possible. Newly set | the winter with a cover-| very shallow rooters and | * ak ‘od AV iy ee 

Zz earlier in performing plants should be well | ing of salt hay. These} should be well mulched | *"™ pea pnp t] yes 

= garden operations. mulched to keep the! vegetables will have a|with good quality ma he nid & od ee ey 

2. frost in the roots andj very early start in the;nure. Do _ not prune | *?0U* ¥ hyper fonda 

| tree-trunks covered with | spring if they are shield- | them now, as the wood aie with evergreen 
| straw. ed from the frost now kills back during winter. | 2048": 
ihe mae eg — - - — 

> . /. Fall is an excellent | 14 Beets carrots 21. Look over your 28 Protect your roses 

< Lecmag 4 oe aspara- | parsnips, radish, salsify deciduous Fees and| well. Mulching with 

a) j}gus. Take the precau- |! ontabde. |SOrubs as soon as they| manure should always 

oe and other root vegetables pater 

a) tion to thoroughly mulch - 6 have dropped their|hbe practiced. Tender 

tz) pine ee lee should be lifted and . a 

~ | the plants. This will re- mn tn ties Sor leaves, for scale; espe-| varieties should have 

- | lieve the spring rush and |“. M " 1] cially fruit trees, euony- | the soil drawn up around 

— "ale ., | Winter. Mound up we . . . : 

give the plants a very : f mus, Japan quince,|the shoots. Strawing in 
: ” | with earth as the trench q : hed ¥ 
early start. Do not post- wieen tan tot dex thorns and similar types. | is very good, as is a deep 
- < » "4 . - - Ps . 
pone the work longer -_ : Spray those infested covering with leaves 

- eT 4 ay > 6 - + . : : . 1) St: - “< 

> l All Saints Day. 8. If you want really 15. Trenching the gar 22. St. Cecelia. vd, Par acti ahaha 

A Sun rises 6:30 A. M. | high quality sweet peas | den every few years is Celery should be stored | “4 ~~ ee “wens 

HH | un sets 4:57 P. M. | for next season's bloom,|a good practice. It now for winter use. . en rey 9 pe plants 

A \ll_tender bulbs must | they should be sown helps destroy pests and | Lift the plants and store /|°> _— 1c foxes 7 win 

Z | be lifted at once, else | now, outdoors, and pro- | improves the garden.|in trenches, mound up|‘? ! a gos pa 1 th 

Q you will lose your can- | tected with board frames | Make the trenches about | well with earth to shed | ©" UP! rs ve Petey se 

iJ | nas, dahlias, caladiums, | with sash covers, or! 2’ deep and as close to-| water, cover later with eo and lay = over, 

ad - _ | . ; : : “Over vit] 
= | gladioli, ete. with plain boards | gether as possible. leaves or litter. ' ware! ae win 
earth 

: 2. All Souls’ Day. , 23. St. Clement 1 Thenkeslvine 

> Saet chau cal 9. Lawns should be 16. Cabbage should be rg RE —- 30, Thanksgiving Day 

= _ Li chance to plant 3 a Lettuce can be kept) Sun rises 7:05. Sun sets 

* | forcing bull , he | top. dressed with soil | stored for winter use by : 

la) cing bulbs for the : sparen ~aaybligben nag _y|outside for some time | 4:34 
vreen|] T ali and mulched with ma- | setting in a trench, head y ; 

YQ) | greenhouse ulips, : ; : yet. If you have any Gardens of all kinds 

oe | narci | atte sol nure later, and bad spots | down and mounding up|- , : Spat 

aa arcissus, hyacinth, al- . , well headed plants keep | vegetable, perennial, for 

— | liums, etc. are all val should have grass seed | thoroughly with soil.|,)~ : . ": 5 ’, 

peed ims, etc., are all valu ; ose them covered with salt! mal. cutting, rose, rock, 

a able for thi ve scratched in and covered | Leave the roots and cov- “ : sé , ’ , ’ 

po | able us purpose ; je fe iret ; hay or leaves his | etc.. should have a thor- 
For detail ee October with sash covers, or | er with leaves to prevent pn A ger lr - 1 a i 

alis s ) : 7 . : Ss > > ( “ oO 10 “le y MOVITIH 
een with plain boards. freezing. oe ai CSGS CXemae SSNOViNG 
- ne days. all dead stems 
J. All changes in per- 10 Any new flowe1 17. Suez Canal opened, 24 Don’t burn the | 

0 ennial borders should be | or vegetable gardens, | 1869. leaves on your place; 

< | made at once, and all | shrubbery, borders, rose Don’t forget to mulch| rake them into the bor TI 

Q | borders should be | beds, etc., contemplated | your strawberries with|ders where you have *« Nt es ' ona wat" aj 

~ mulched thoroughly with | should be dug now and | good manure. A _ little|rhododendrons, laurel, | me ae DICAK Wine 15 

Lt, well-rotted manure, care | the earth allowed to lie | later the tops can be| bulbs, etc. The balance | walling, 
being taken to keep the | raw over the winter. | covered with salt hay or | should be stacked up| The bare boughs are 
a ot the plants | This will help to destroy | rye straw for protection | somew heres and allowed sighing, the pale 
clear. other growth. during the winter. to rot into leaf mould. flowers are dying, 

; : And the year 

. 4. The rhubarb should li. Hardy hard 18. Newly set out 25. British evacuated 

= receive a coating of lime | wooded plants for green- | boxwood edging should | New York, 1783. On the earth her death 

ras stirred in the ground | house forcing, such as| be protected with salt Evergreens should be bed, in a shroud of 

aw and a good mulch of | lilac, wistaria, climbing | hay or rye straw held in| protected by pine boughs leaves dead, 

= manure: the old plants | roses, deutzia, etc., grow- place with a tew sticks. placed around the roots. | lving 

f | should be lifted and di- | ing in borders, should | Two boards nailed to-| Small plants may be ” 

s vided and replanted in | be lifted now and potted, | gether V-shaped over the|strawed in or covered Shelley 
good, rich, well trenched and then plunged out-of- | row make a neater and | with burlap to prevent 
ground. | doors until forcing time. | equally effective shield. direct contact with snow 

“Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness! : 

Close } frie ¢ ulness ! It is said that of all the myriads of snow 
ose bosom-triend of the maturing sale fall 3 
sun: November take flaile, flakes which fall in any storm, no two are 
Conspiring with him how to load anid teu tot siiaiis ein eer exactly alike in every detail of form. Cer 
With fruit the vines that ’ 1 ti ef shippers no more sail tain types of crystallization are common to 
5 « ) > -- d 
thatch-eaves run.” round the many, of cours¢ 
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Cnlonial bedstead it 4 long. with holder of raj yi} 

of mahogany wit) fia rope, $4. Without 

fagonal posts. $48 a holder. $3 Flowers i 
| pa £°4 each from Stumpp %j 
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Made by blind soldiers fo 

children, grey lacquered 

chair with rush seat in 
pink and blue, $4.95 
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, For grated or powdered 
lt is a ck, a yel | 
hit luel th ? cheese comes a glass shak- 
white A : : 
, Dil } } er with a silver top. Lines 
’ ‘i / : 
0 ted are simple and dignified. 
series is ead ‘ 


8”, $1.50 
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The hand embroidered linen 
cocktail doilies are of appro- 
priate size and design. These 
shown above come at $14.75 a 
dozen, $7.50 for sir 





























Below is a window bor of tin 
painted green with white line 
decorations and two bases for 
flower pots at either end. Box 
is 28” long by 5” wide and 5” 
deep, the stands 4%” wide 
by 10%” high. Bor has a re- 
movable inner tin compart- 
ment. $6.50 


The larger 


6%” x 41 









































A boudoir lamp, 
finished in green 
with parchment 
shade; 14%” 
high, 5” wide at 
base. Lamp, $9; 
shade, $9 











A reproduction of Rus- 
sian enamel covers this 
timepiece with biues 


and greens, a most 


fective color scheme. 6” 
long, 2%” high. $8 

















An antique design in black on a gold 
background has been applied to this 
stationery rack of wood. 8” long, 6” 
high, 41%” deep. $8. 





























A convenient mag- 
azine stand of grey 
green painted wood, 
striped with dull red, 
26” high by 14%” 
deep. $17 

















The clock is in a repro- 
duction of Russian 
enamel, resembling 
green moire with gald 
decorations. 3%” wide, 
4”, at base; 3” high. 








10” x 5”, $2.50; the smaller, 


chiefs, $1.55. Ecru linen hand 
embroidered in the Italian 




















case is for ‘veils. 


6”, for handker- 


manner 















Made by widows 
of French §sol- 
diers, blue wick- 
er knitting 
basket lined and 
trimmed with 
cretonne. $10 

































Convenient and compact—a cigarette 


holder and ash tray 
arm of a chair. It is 


and is priced at $1.25 














to clip onto the 
finished in silver 
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rhe “single-unit” ] ye, measuring about 25° in length and set on This is the “two-unit,” made by putting two of the singles to- 
a concrete foundation, is small but capable of producing real re- gether. Both of these photographs illustrate houses that are 
sults. Its length can readily be extended if desired manufactured and shipped ready to put up 
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PYAHE preparation of new | the Value of Fall Work for Spring or coal ashes. Frames that will be 
| for spring plant i ne of , : : ' wanted for early spring use should 
the most important of ft fall R esul ts Gre enhouses, I rames, and be covered’ with sash or shutters. 
varden opportuniti vhi ire apt : . ’ : rs By throwing into those that will be 
- bye o a ole | | | iT } t | rs Sto! Ing t he \ eget able ( rop for \W inter wanted pon Fe a compost of 
prepared now will disintegrate and manure and leaves, you will kill 
mellow through the winter nd FF. FL. ROCKWELL two birds with one stone: keeping 
pring, ana the manure in rated the frost out of the frames, and 
th the soil will rot and becom having for use in them and for 
ivailable” so that the plants when Le : early garden work manure which 
et out can make immediate use of > : will be in the finest condition to 
it The soil will settle and pach Ze give quick results. By thus keep- 
down to me extent th the -y ¢ ing the frames clear of frost, and 
winter, and not be too open and ‘ in ft Gas iP = 5 awe by using double glass sash, you can 
loose to give the best results, as it ‘ . begin operations two or three weeks 
often is when prepared just befor earlier than you have been in the 
planting time arrive habit of doing, and get results. 
rood, rich soil, naturally well 
draineh + m lieging in of manure Stitt Time For A GREENHOUSE 
and trenching or spading the A Until recently the construction of 
to double the depth it is ordinarily the small greenhouse was a task for 
dug, may be all that is require In which a period of several weeks 
doing this, start at one side of the must be allowed. But now, when it 
plot or at one end of the bed, and is possible to get them in ready-built 
throw out a ditch or furrow of s i standard sections, which can be put 
on the surface, leaving a narrow up in a day or two, you can have 
trench 6” or 8” deep; next, spade up your greenhouse for this winter 
the il at the bottom of this, turn even if it is late in the season. The 
ing it over and breaking it, but leay important point is to get the foun- 
ing it where it is; then throw the dation in before the ground freezes 
top soil from the next line or fur- hard. As you will know the exact 
row on top of this and turn over measurements of the house you have 
and bore ik up the subsoal « ft is Tur ; ordered, this work can be done while 
w in ‘i ame way as | -* het Ss “ SE ee ; the house is on the way. The manu- 
‘roceed m tins manner to the other ax , a sietenes , ae 
side or end of the plot or bed vou Inside, the possibilities of a good greenhouse are almost unlim- ene ve © 
are digging; make a thorough job ited Here are thriving, blossom-covered plants of chrysan these ‘should always 5s uae "even 
Where the drainage is madequate themum, primulas and be gonias, to mention a few for at tosmdiant Hy F 
or the soil poor, it will pay to take It is a simple matter to make a 
the time and trouble to prepare the concrete foundation for the house. 
bed thoroughly by digging it to the In most soils the “form” for the 
depth of 18” or so, throwing such 


concrete below ground can be made 
by merely digging the soil out care- 
fully and getting a straight sided 


good soll as | 
side, to be put back laters Fork of 


spade up the subsoil, and put in narrow trench to a depth of 2’ or 
some cobbles or rough, stony soil 3’, according to the frost line in 
for drainag Cover this with a your locality. Smooth 2” planks 
layer of sod or strawy manure, fill greased on the inside and firmly 
ing up with good garden soil or a braced so that they will not spread 
compost of soil, manure = and , 


when the concrete is put in, will 
make the part of the “form” which 
comes above ground. The _ wall 
above ground should be 6” or so 
thick, and level on top. 


“humus.” The bed may be rounded 


up several inches above the surface, 
as it will settle somewhat curing the 
stormy winter months 





Art a FRAMrs tn Goon HANDLING THE CeLery Crop 
ONDITION 

The part of your celery crop in- 
tended for late winter must be taken 
care of now before hard freezing 
weather. While the plants for im- 
mediate use are usually blanched by 
various means in the rows where 
they grew, those designed for keep- 
ing should have been hilled up only 
enough to keep them upright, the 
stalks for the most part being green 

Part of the late crop—enough to 


Before the ground freezes vou 
should go over all of the frames 
put in new posts or planks where 
they may be needed, and generally 
true them up. Sash cannot fit tight 
ly on frames that are out of shape 
and going to piece It will be but 
a few minutes’ work per sash to dig 
down on the side of the frame for 
6” or so, tack a strip of heavy tar 





or rooling paper against the wood \caleas, primulas, schizanthus, spirea, jonquils, callas, ivy— last until late in December or even 
on the outside, and then bank th and underneath the benches is space in which to bring along up to Christmas, whe re the climat 
frame nearly to the top with soil some of the spring flowering potted bulbs (Continued on age 66) 
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A YOUNG GIRL’S 


ANITA DE CAMPI 


All the articles and ideas in this description of a 4 


lest in price. They may be freely offered to the young girl with 
the certainty that they will tend to cultivate her appreciation of things that 
ve i taste without inculcating a spirit of extravagance 





ROOM 


ung girl's room are appro 






































Courtesy of Marshall Field & Co 
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Blue paint transformed the 
furniture. The 
rug shown is of Japanese 
make and cost only $6.75 bed serves as a day bed 



























The lambrequins and chan- 
attractive delier disguise were made 
by the girls. The old oak 
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She should be allowed a simple dressing table with 
side drawers deep enough to hold toilet bottles 


The color scheme in this room includes pearl and white glazed striped paper, 
dull orange curtains, cushions and lampshades, black and white linen slip covers 





N decorating and furnishing a young girl’s 
room, the spirit of youth should be palpable. 
The room calls for a type of furnishing 

peculiarly distinctive. It must not look like a 
nursery, nor yet like a boudoir—but just nicely 
little-girlish and dainty. 

The girl of the house for whom this article is 
planned is a school girl. Her room will prob- 
ably be moderate in size. Perhaps she may have 
to share it with a younger sister, and so many 
things may not be crowded into it. Some articles, 
however, uncommon to other bedrooms, are 


necessary for her daily comfort. Because she 
will study in her room, she must have a book- 
case and writing paraphernalia. The furniture 
selected should be small in scale, simple in line, 
gay in color, and trifling in cost. Any piece that 
carries with it the conviction of its real intrinsic 
worth is inappropriate. 

We all have a sense of the fitness of certain 
colors, ornaments and fabrics for certain ages. 
It is this sense that dictates crisp ribbons, tub 
frocks, and fresh flowers for the personal adorn- 
ment of girls, in preference to satins, laces and 


jewels, and the same unwritten rule holds in the 
choice of furnishings for their room. 

If the room is to have real human interest, it 
must be considered as relative to the little occu- 
pant rather than to its geographical location. That 
the window faces north, and so the room requires 
warm colors, or faces west, and so requires cool 
colors, is a correct axiom—it is one that the pro- 
fessional decorator makes without challenge. 
3ut mothers who have cultivated a sense of the 
artistic, and cannot uncouple it from the applica- 

(Continued on page 68) 











Christmas Is Coming 
N eternal verity needs 
( hrist 


mas certainly is com 


no apology. 


ing, with a thousand gaieties 


and gifts! 


Csifts, i it tefore the first 
hint of snow we were hard at 
work anticipating the demand for 
them In fact. for good things 
corms slowly it is Many warn 
moriths since we busily set about 


wcumulating tiv rich store ot 
, 
wonders which should mak 


Howss & GranveNn guide philoso 
pher und friend to the Chrstma 
giver From our earliest search 
for the elusive article which 
names economy among its charms, 
to the discovery of the latest just 
photographed-in-time novelty, our 
heat endeavors have been spent in 
yarnering a roval array, chosen 


for every taste and every purse 


The Christmas Gifts Number 


will open its treasures to an ex 
pectant world at the exactly cor 
rect psychologic il moment; when, 
your TI inksgiving dinne r di 
gested, you know that you at last 
must settle down to the real busi 
ness of the season—and buy those 
presents | 

Of course, vou're looking—all 
of us are for the unique gift, 
the individual and exclusive and 
pe rsonalized gift. Just as vou re 
looking for the unusual and the 
distinctive in your house and 


surrounding : 


A small investment of 8 for a 
yearly subscription twelve ex 
ct ptional numbers may save you 


BROO. or even F38.000 or more. 


Because of House & Garpen’s 
many valuable suggestions on 
building, which are practical; on 
gardening, which please, and on 
decorating and furnishing, whic) 
harmonize and make your hom 
more attractive you cannot well 
afford to be without this useful 


guide. 


Special Introductory Offer 
If vou prefer, you may take advan 
tage of our trial subscription offer (to 
new subseribers) for the next six in 
tensely interesting ind useful issues, 


at the special introductory price of $1 


Let your susecription tart with 


the December number (The Christmas 
Gifts Number It is not necessary 
even to wrive a letter If vou « hoose, 


you may use the coupon it is easier, 
quick r aml more convenient 


Send the Coupen Today 
Read * Playing Senta Claus” eppesile column 
—— = — oe oe oe ee ee ee eee ee ee oe ee ee oe 
Introductory Coupon Offer 
House & Garden 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Aa per : r intre ictory fler ; is 
nmi t five House 
& Garden, bewin: with De N 
r ( { ‘ . ( 
lw mit 
" pt (Regular 6 i 
Or | nel ‘ r . 
me n six " " 


November 


Please write same and adds cee very piainiy 
Address 


City & Stat 
5. H. & G. 11-16 








UR readers are urged to study and use this index as a buying guide. 

You will find each advertiser offers a product of quality, depend- 

ability and calue—that your wants, at all times, will receive prompt 

and courteous attention. If there are any other subjects in which you are 
interested and you do not find them listed below—do not hesitate to ask us. 
Whatever information you may desire about the home, whether it concerns 
your plans of building, decorating the interior, or the making of a garden 

in fact—all indoors and out—we will gladly supply. 
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Playing Santa Claus 
LL of us sooner or 
later reach the stage 
of realizing that it is 

time to stop giving the six- 
vear-old nephew a rattle; 
that holly-boxes of candy, 
however saccharinely signifi- 
‘ant, may come in time to 
pall on the imaginative re- 
cipient; and that the kindly 
administered check, aside 
from its  autographical 
value, lacks the always de- 
sirable “personal touch.” 
Sooner or later, we say, all of 
us, like the tired shop-girl and the 
lady-president of the Consumers’ 
League, wake up to the fact that 
Christmas is no joke at all, but a 
real, stark, unescapable problem. 


First Aid to the Giver 


Having suffered ourselves, we learn 
to sympathize with others. With you 
in mind, we have made out a list of 
Christmas gifts, pleasing and alpha- 
betical. Some of these gifts may be 
unusual, but all of them are accept- 
able. (Provided you use discrimina- 
tion. Of course, the smoking-stand 
isn’t for mother, and andirons won't 
do for the baby.) 

The real point is that this coupon 
list is practical—earns its keep as the 
advertisement says. All you have to 
do is select the items in which you are 
interested and which will make you a 
welcome figure on Christmas morning, 
and mail the coupon to the House & 
Garpen Information Service. We 
shall be very glad to send you names 
of the places which supply the ar- 
ticles, to put you in touch with them, 
and to see that you receive any cata- 
logs or leaflets they may have. 


Send the Coupon 


You may enclose the coupon in an 
envelope or paste it on a postal; or 
if you prefer you may write a special 
letter. 

Of course, you simply can’t believe 
that it is time to think of Christmas 
shopping; but anticipate that horrible 
dilemma on December 24th and mail 
the coupon now. 


Send the Coupon Today 
Read “Christmas 1s Coming” opposite column 


Free Information Coupon 
House & Garden, 445 Fourth Avenue, New York 


I would like to know more about the 
subjects checked below or those outlined 
in the letter attached. Please send me 
names of dealers in these articles and 
arrange for me to receive their illustra- 
tive matter. 


Andirons Sewing-Ma- ...Phonographs 
Aquariums chines ---Piets 
Bowls Stoves ---Porcelain 
Stands Toasters ..-Pottery 
Ash-trays Torches Silverware 
Hati-scales ...Fire-sereens Smoking-stands 
Bird-baths Floor-lamps Statuary 
Bird-houses ...Flower-boxes Sun-dials 
Books Holders --. Tables 
Rook -endsa Pots Card 
brass Vases Sewing 
Bulbs -..Foot-stools Tea 
Candlesticks .. Garden-baskets Tea-wagons 
Cedar Chests Benches lelephone-shields 
Chairs Books Thermos-bottles 
..-Children’s Fur ...Glaseware Yoasting forks 
niture Han-ing Lan Tuol-boaes 
Clocks terns loys 
Copper Han cks Traveling-Bags 
Le ek sets . Lamps Cases 
Dogs Lamp-shades Trays 
Door Knockers Mirrors lrive's 
Plates Novelties W eather-vanes 
Stops Orienta Ar Willow Baskets 
Electric ticles Chairs 
Bed- warmers ---Painted Furr Lamps 
Chafing -dishes ture Tables 
Curling -trons Tin W vod-baskets 
Percolators W od Holiers 
--Paper. weights Writing-cases 
PEC Cpcndueteceeessénatetisetecks ccece 
Address Ceoeevecesesees eeeeeee 
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Historic Furniture 
Of the XVII and XVIII Centuries 


This interesting Jacobean Oak Refectory Table is illus- 
trative of the many unusual pieces in the notable col- 
lection of rare antiques, facsimiles and hand-made 
replicas on view in our Division of Furniture and 
Decoration. 


The extraordinary diversity of the exhibit, which 
provides for all the rooms of the modern house, permits 
a selection admirably adapted to decorative requires 
ments of either simple or pretentious character. 


W. @ J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 
Floor Coverings G Fabrics 


Fifth Avenue and Forty-Seventh Street New York 
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THIS COULD BE A CORNER 
IN YOUR HOME 


lf you d Minnet Willow Furniture, the smart furniture which 
to bring woven furniture of all kinds 
Minnet Willow Furniture 
It is woven entirely of imported 
i ef the inside f tl hor Call or send for 
i ing g 
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This “Self Watering 
Plant Stand 


i! Od ¢ r lounging hair lus wW eure your success with plants in the 


ia r f ! eat ! ‘ Special meta ne and self water 

' the | : of em that revents dripping and re 

I , igh fros at ir quires « minimun f care Width 12” 

val and $14 sta i Beat height 30” Depth of metal lining is 10” 

taatilon f i 1 ore ne d col In natural lor wi w $15.50 and stained 
; hack ash above mate al ‘ fi ) 


Makers of High Grade Willow Furniture 


362 Lexington Avenue 
Bet. 40th and 4ist Streets 
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Grown on Their Own Roots 


Lilac-time is spring-time at its best 
the Lilac, but only 
ations oft 


Everyone loves 
a few have seen the wonderful cre- 
Lemoine, with their immense clusters of 
double and single flowers more than twice the size of the 
older kind, and with colors that range from soft shades 
of pink, mauve, azure blue to the darkest violet, purple 
and maroon 


with these, the beautiful new forms of 
Philadelphus Virginale and Conquete, and the splendid 
new Deutzia crenata magnifica, and the drooping dwarf 
form; in front of these plant Daffodils, Primroses, 
Irises, etc., and you can have a wonderful “spring 
garden” if you plant now; if you delay until spring you 
will have to wait another whole year for bloom. Lilacs 
start to grow early, so that fall planting is always best. 
In my book 


Combine 


Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


1] Bane 


ut them 
veral 


You can find out a 
hundred 


Mailed 


This is a book of nearly a 
page wi sé illustrations natural colors 


tree on request 


BERTRAND H. FARR—WYOMISSING NURSERIES CO. 


106 GARFIELD AVENUE 
WYOMISSING, PENNSYLVANIA 


PS Its interested in great heavy specimen Tree Peonies, 10 
! the wonderful Brochet col 


just purchased in its entirety 





Farr’s New French Lilacs 
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Living With Good Sculpture 


(Continued from page 23) 


position and order ‘Pittsburgh En- 
lightening the World,’” have been 
quick to see the possibilities of this 
new remunerative market. You can 
run downtown, any day, and purchase 
a Saint-Gaudens masterpiece reduced 
instrumentally. You can purchase a 
Dallin masterpiece reduced by Dal- 
lin's own hands. There are shops 
where you cannot go wrong, as the 
dealer turnishes nothing but first-rate 
productions by first-rate men. Puz- 
zle: To find those shops. Answer 
Keep away from department-stores 

Of course, one may whip out one’s 
jackknife, scratch an ungodly god- 
dess, and discover what she is made 
of, though salesmen object, as a rule, 
and, with universal military training 
so near that we can almost see the 
whites of its eyes, this is not a safe 
habit to form. Moreover, one may 
get nicely fleeced even if the bronze 
turns out more than skin-deep, for 
a lot depends on the patina—that is 
to say, the acid complexion-wash al- 
ways bestowed upon indoor bronzes 
That gives them their color; you 
might almost say their texture. 
Straight from the foundry, a bronze 
has a harsh, raw glisten. It remains 
to tone that down. Weather will 
do it. Sufficient weather will con- 
tribute a green patina romantically 
suggestive of age. Indoors, however, 
a bronze owes half its charm to the 
artificially developed surface, and de- 
partment-stores possess the secret of 
marketing quite the vilest patinas 
known to unhappy science. 

Also of marketing enamel-ware- 
looking marbles of the Powers school, 
not only mediocre in effect, but chill. 
Dallin jeers at all that. No wonder! 
The great technical advance modern 
sculpture has made is in the intelli- 
gent, sympathetic, interpretative 
treatment of surfaces. The Powers 
school know nothing of that. They 
give flesh, hair and draperies the 
same finish. The result is a staring 
surface with keen outlines and no 
atmosphere—exactly the result that 
seems atrociously out of place in- 
doors. No matter where you stand 
the icy image, it is out of key with 
the room. If you end by relegating 
it to the garden, it is out of key there. 





A charming war head 


of a child “Fifine” 
would fit in perfectly 
on a desk or table. It 
was executed by 
George Conlon 


But do marbles belong in gardens? 
Are they not too fragile to resist our 
American climate? Dallin wound up 
his chat with me by divulging a trick, 
and the mysterious air he had, as he 
divulged it, reminded me somewhat 


of Mr. Dooley’s disclosure, “Have 
ye heard the divilish inginooty 
young Harrigan impl’yed t’ break 


out iv jail? He wint over th’ wall.” 
With equal cunning, you are to box 


up the marbles in winter—that is, 
provided that they are worth the 
lumber. To make sure that they are, 


apply to a reputable art-dealer. 


Furniture and Its Architectural Background 
(Continued from page 35) 


is necessary if one is going to fur- 
nish successfully with a more or less 
miscellaneous collection of objects, 
which is a perfectly admissible thing 
to do and opens up a wide range of 
possibilities stimulating both ingenu- 
ity and good taste in adjusting the 


pieces to their setting. It is, of 
course, vitally necessary to know 
the dominant architectural modes, 


and if that knowledge can partake 
somewhat of an historical character, 
so much the better. It is likewise 
vitally necessary to know thoroughly 
the several period styles in furni- 
ture. Then it will be possible .to 
adapt and combine understandingly, 
when one knows the nature of the 
units with which he is working, with 
some assurance of a successful out- 
come to his efforts. 


Tue Master EXAMPLeEs 


In dealing with both architecture 
and furniture, one must go back and 
study the best achievements of the 
old architects and cabinet makers 
for inspiration and then make adap- 


tations as needs require. It is fu- 
tile to study the newer work for 
ideas. Neither in the realm of 


architecture nor in the realm of fur- 


niture has any wholly new form 
been evolved independently of the 
old prototypes, that is to say, any 


new form that is really meritorious. 
Another reason for knowing thor- 
oughly the old work in the manifes- 
tations of its several strongly dis- 
tinctive styles is that it must needs 
be disastrous to the result to attempt 
combinations without knowing the 
nature of the elements being com- 
bined. And it is impossible to learn 
the nature of those component ele- 
ments from contemplating the fin- 
ished combination just at it would 
be utterly impossible for a person 
who did not know the nature and 
properties of either peaches or sugar 
to learn the properties and nature 
of one or the other by examining 
the contents of a jar of peach jam. 
Keeping clearly in mind, then, the 


nature of an Adam architectural 
background or of a more austere 
background in whose composition 
Adam principles play a dominant 


part, and keeping also in mind the 
requirements for correspondence 
between the furniture and its back- 
ground in (1) point of contour and 
proportion, (2) in point of design 
(Continued on page 56) 
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N sleeping rooms, dressing rooms, bath rooms and entrance 

halls, a Morgan Mirror Door gives you the convenience of 

a full length mirror, occupies no extra space and costs 
little if any more than an ordinary door. 
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Suggestions for Beautifying the Present or Prospective Home 


We have just issued a new 32-page booklet, *‘Adding Distinction to the 
Home.” It is copiously illustrated and shows what charming results can 
be attained at small expense by replacing ordinary doors with French, 
Mirror or Front Doors. A mine of suggestions for all who expect to 
build or improve their present home. Sent free on request. 

*“*The Door Beautiful,”” Our 50-page illustrated design book, is intended 
especially for the prospective home-builder. Every page is replete with 
suggestions on doors, interior trim, and interior decoration. If you are 
planning to build be sure to get this booklet. There is no charge to pros- 
pective builders. 

Look for the name Morgan on top rail 


Morgan Sash & Door Company, Pept: A:?9 


CHICAGO 
Morgan Company, 6 East 39th Street, New York Morgan Millwork Co. 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. Morgan Sash & Door Company, Detroit mien. 


Exhibits of finished Morgan Model Doors in all principal cities 
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Remember please— 


to add OUTING to your list of magazines. It is the outdoor 
authority. It has been so recognized for more than thirty-four 
years 

Editorially it is as broad as the great outdoors. It is the 
monthly voice of all the sports that are so large a part of our 
national life. 

Twelve months of OUTING to you means nearly 2000 pages of 
outdoor reading and expert advice and more than 1000 ‘‘crack- 
ing’’ outdoor illustrations all beautifully printed. 

A subscription to OUTING is $3.00 a year. When added or 
combined with other magazines the price is $2.50. 

Your order for OUTING, by the way, may be given to any 
roliable publisher, newsdealer, or magazine agent, or simply 
address OUTING—New York. 
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Residence of Thomas H. Kerr. White Plains, N. Y. 
Albro & Lindeberg, Architects, New York 


The Outside Charm of 
a Home 


Some home builders sacrifice the charm of 
an artistic exterior in order to have comfort 
within. It is usually a question of economy. 
But the notion is wrong. Build of concrete 
and finish it with Bay State Coating, for 
beauty, permanence and economy. The 
original 


Bay State coma Coating 


weatherproofs and gives concrete or stucco 
a lasting artistic effect in white or tint. “Bay 
State” has been proved by architects and 
home builders everywhere. It is for all kinds 
of buildings—for interiors, too. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Makers Boston, Mass. 


On cement floors Bay State Aratex is 
dustproof, waterproof and wearproof 


Ask for 
booklet 2. It 
will interest 
you. It’s free. 
































A Warmer Home in Winter 
A Cleaner Home in Summer 


Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strip is an interlocking device 
that protects your home at the 
most exposed points—the win- 
dows and doors. It prevents 
draughts, saves money in coal 
bills, excludes dust, smoke, soot 
and noise. 


Glance at the illustration. No 
crevice to let the cold air in or 
the warm air out. Chamberlin 
saves 20% to 40% in fuel cost. 
Moreover, Chamberlin assures 
an evenly heated home. 
Chamberlin Equipment is made, in- 
stalled and guaranteed for ten years 
by the Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strip Co. 

Write for a List of Your Neighbors 


who have their windows equipped 
with Chamberlin. 

Chamberlin is applied to windows, 
doors, casement windows, transoms 
and French windows, in new or old 
homes. 





Architects will always approve of Chamberlin 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
Main Office: 117 Dinan Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Bronch Officesin Principal 
Cities of the United States 





METAL | 
WEATHER STRIP 














Bow, Canton, Ohio 


Save Continued Roofing 
and Painting Expense 


UR Book of ““CREO-DIPT’” Homes shows 
a selection of homes out of thousands that 
“CREO-DIPT” 


Whether you build, or re- 


are to-day covered’ with 
Stained Shingles. 
model, or put on a new roof and side walls, be 
sure you investigate the economical and artistic 


Vv alues of 





‘CREO-DIPT 


STAINED SHINGLES 
17 Grades 
16-18-24-Inch 
30 Different Colors 





HEY come in bundles ready to lay without 


waste. 


We use only selected cedar shingles and pre- 
serve them in creosote and stain any color de- 
sired. No wedge shaped shingles—no waste. 
Best earth pigments—no aniline dyes. Save 
expense, time, and muss of staining on the job. 
Our special process preserves them against curl- 
ing up, rotting out or pulling off in wind and 


storm. 


Write today for colors on wood and 

Book of “CREO-DIPT” Homes. 

Names of architect and lumber dealer 
appreciated. 


Standard Stained Shingle Co. 
1012 Oliver St. No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


(Shipments Prompt) 


Branch Factory in Chicago for Western Trade 
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HOUSE & GARDEN 


Furniture and Its Architectural Background 


(Continued 


and proportion in decorative detail, 
and (3) in point of contrasting or 
analogous harmony of color, let us 


note several sorts of furniture, that 
may be appropriately used, other 
than the furniture of a type that 
was created tor the surroundings. 


LINE AND COLOR 


To begin with, there are many in- 
teresting of Louis Quatorze 
furniture that are quite as rectilinear 
as anything ever designed by Shera- 
ton in his most severe mood. The 
proportions are slender and refined 
so that the first point of correspond- 
ence eligibility is covered. Such a 
piece, for instance, might be an ar- 
moire or a tall falling front secre- 
tary Although the decorative de- 
sign applied to the embellishment of 
the surface of such a piece of fur- 
niture would, in all likelihood, dif- 
fer widely from the representative 
Adam types, nevertheless, the pro- 
portion of the parts of the decora- 
tion to the extent of surface covered 
and the distribution of the motifs 
would sufhciently fill the require- 
ments of correspondence to produce 
an agreeable result. As to the require- 
ments on. the f color suita- 
bility, the blending of 
tones on a piece of cabinet work of 
this description would render it 
pleasant in any environment. 

One thing, however, should always 
be kept in mind in dealing with 
color in an Adam interior or in any 
room whose architecture is mani- 
festly of Adam inspiration, no mat- 
ter how much modified. Delicacy of 
contour and delicacy of pattern in 
decorative design are two _ distin- 
guishing characteristics of the archi- 
tectural work of the Adam period, 
and these two qualities ill assort 
with strong, insistent, heavy, blatant 
patches of strong color To the re- 
finement and delicacy of the decora- 
tive design of Adam _ architecture 
and Adam furniture “may, in great 
measure, be attributed the fashion 
for paler, less insistent colors than 
had previously been in use. It was 
not because Englishmen had _ lost 
their color sense or their love of 
color. It was merely because it was 
so obvious that strong, vigorous hues 
would have been incongruous with 
the extremely delicate patterns em- 
ployed. Not only would they have 
been incongruous, but the effect of 
the design would have been wholly 
blotted out. The light arabesques 
of Adam-designed fabrics, for ex- 
ample, would have been killed by an 
intense Empire green background. 
It was all a question of the relation 
between color and design in the same 
piece. Attenuated design required 
mild color.” 

Many another piece of Louis Qua- 
torze furniture. besides such an ar- 
moire as has been mentioned might 
well find a suitable place in a room 
with an Adamesque architectural 
background. Even in closer corre- 
spondence with late Georgian archi- 
tectural principles would be some of 
the furniture produced in France 
during the reign of Louis Seize. A 
great deal of the Louis Seize furni- 
ture, indeed, shows points of close 
correspondence with late Georgian 
ideals in all the particulars of con- 
tour, decorative detail and color 


pieces 


score oft 


harmonious 


almost 


Enter tHe CLassic REVIVAL 
The period of the so-called Classic 

Revival in architecture followed the 

period that was dominated by the 


ideals and principles for whose prac- 


tical and tangible expression we 
must thank the Brothers Adam. 
The style was interpreted in Amer- 


ica by such men as Charles Bulfinch, 


from page 54) 


Latrobe, McComb, Thomas Jeffer- 
son and others of comparable ability 
who gave us the dignified and im- 
pressive buildings erected in the last 
few years of the 18th Century and 
during the first two or three decades 
of the 19th. Classic motifs of deco- 
ration, as in the Adam style, were 
freely used, but there was this notice- 
able difference: As the period pro- 
gressed, the proportions of archi 
tectural members in the Classic Re 
vival style became more and more 
robust and the proportions of the 
decorative detail employed were 
made correspondingly heavier until 
all Adam attenuation had vanished. 

No better example of this could 
be adduced than a comparison be 
tween the Adam and the Classic Re- 
vival treatments of the anthemion 
or honeysuckle motif. With the note 
of heaviness in architecture, it was 
not surprising that the design of the 
contemporary Empire _ furniture 
showed the same tendency to heavi 
ness. With heavy proportions in 
furniture it was possible to use heav- 
ier colors, and consequently we find 


the strong Empire reds and greens 
for upholstery and hangings which 
served as a foil for elaborate gold 
embellishment The only really 


graceful and slender furniture made 
during this period, the only furni 
ture that perpetuated the old tradi- 


tion of refinement and grace, was de- 


signed by Duncan Phyfe, of New 
York, who has been styled the Amer 
ican Sheraton, or by cabinet makers 


who took their cue from him. 
ITALIAN CORRESPONDENCI 


Looking farther afield, one might 
readily tind not a few pieces of Ital- 


ian furniture of 18th Century make 
that would sufficiently comply with 
the required points of correspond 


ence to render them acceptable ele- 
ments of a mixed composition with 
a late Georgian architectural back 
ground. Of course, the more florid 
pieces would naturally be avoided, 
and it would also be consistent to 
show some leaning towards the less 
aggressively painted pieces. Even 
Spain, although we are apt to asso 
ciate Spanish furniture with designs 
more or less baroque in character, 
can contribute pieces that would be 
suitable in a late Georgian interior 
There are some exquisite 17th and 
18th Century field desks and cabinets 
in which there is either a minimum 
of baroque influence traceable or else 
none at all. These could be used 
with perfect propriety and would, in 
most respects, meet the necessary 
points of correspondence. 

While the late Georgian architec- 
tural backgrounds demanded some 
refinement of line and a_ general 
rectilinear quality in the furniture, 
Classic Revival backgrounds were 
much less exacting. Since much of 
the furniture was designed in imita- 
tion of Greek and Roman architec- 
tural fronts, or even after the lines 
of Egyptian buildings, it was massive 
and heavy. Curved lines, too, had 
been finding their way back into the 
contour of many pieces, and circu- 
lar objects such as girandoles were 
of frequent occurrence.  Further- 
more, baroque scrolls as supports for 
consoles, pedestal tables and_ the 
like were gaining popularity. Through 
this composite element in architec- 
ture and the contemporary furniture 
especially germane to it an oppor- 


tunity is opened for using, with a 
Classic Revival background, the 
early 18th Century mahogany and 


walnut pieces or almost any of the 
18th Century Continental productions 
save, perhaps, the Louis Quinze and 
Louis Seize modes. 
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Only Three Steps in 
the NATCO Wall 


Quickly erecting the tile., 
Applying attractive stucco outside. 
Applying plaster inside. 


OUSE BUILDER! Note the speed and economy, 


NATCO-HOLILOW/: TILE 


Frank Chouteau Brown, the noted architect, says: “Stucco houses, 
with walls of Natco Hollow Tile, are the most permanent and sat- 
isfactory.” 


Natco construction is cheaper than 
brick or concrete, and, while more 
expensive than flimsy and danger- 
ous frame, the resulting economies 
in maintenance and insurance will 
in the course of a few years pay for 
this initial increased outlay. 



































Natco should be used, not only 
for walls, but for floors and par- 
titions— throughout the house, 


Natco is cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter, saving coal bills, 
thanks to its blankets of dead air 
contained in the cells of the tile. It 
is vermin-proof, damp-proof, and, 
most important of all, absolutely 
fireproof. Think of Natco as a ser- 
vice, free to all architects, engineers, 
contractors, and to you. 

Send ten cents for the interesting 32-page 
book, “Fireproof Houses.” t will show 
you how other discriminating people have 
erected beautiful houses with Natco—for 
comfort, economy and safety. For your 
protection, look for the imprinted trade 
mark “‘Natco” on every tile. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRODFING: COMPANY 
288 Federal Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Natco Residence 
at Plainfield,N.J. 
Architects 
Marsh & Gette 
New York 








and above all, the safety of construction with | 
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MYERS CENTURY 


















MYERS PUMPS 


A 

COMBINATION FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

HAND AND . » 
POWER Do you depend on a private well or cistern 
PUMP for your water supply? If:so, MYERS 
FURNISHED PUMPS merit your consideration. A com- 
WITH OR plete line of Water Lifters—including Easy 
WITHOUT Operating Cog Gear Hand and Windmill, 
AIR Well and Cistern Pumps, Power Pumps and 
COMPRESSOR Working Heads for gasoline engine or elec- 


tric motor operation, Hand and Power Hy- 
dro-Pneumatic Pumps for private water 
systems,—that has 40 years’ pump building 
experience behind it with a distributing 
agency of over 30,000 dealers. 

_ Write us about your Water Supply for the Home, 
Farm or Ranch. Our Service Department is yours 
to comnand for information. Attractive booklets 


gladly mailed. 


s We ¥ 
ore F. E. MYERS & BRO., | 38,088°5,55 











OTHER MYERS LINES 
HAY TOOLS IL ASHLANL PUMP AND HAY TOOL WORKS 
DOOR HANGERS, ETC. 














‘‘Don’t Even Think of 
Building Without This Book !’’ 


“My dear, it makes every vexatious problem of homebuilding 
as plain as day—from the selection of a building site to the 
choice of a roof material. 

“It’s full of photographs and delightful floor plans that fairly 
make your mouth water. It’s complete and surprisingly) 
readable. 


“In connection with wall construction it describes 


Ano-J3110" 


TRADE MARK 
Expanded Metal Lath 


a plaster base for interior ceilings and walls that prevents cracking and 
gives you walls of perfect smoothness. 
“Then, too, KNO-BURN Metal Lath absolutely does away with tl 
horrid looking dark streaks you’ve seen in the ceilings of so ma 
houses. 
*‘Did we use it ?—of course! 

“That’s why we were able to paper with perfect confidence as 
our walls were plastered, instead of waiting a year tor the 
‘settle.’ 

**How can you get it ? 

“Just send 10c to cover cost of 

mailing and ask for Booklet 379” 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL Co. 
937 Old Colony Building 
Chicago, II. 





Not for Future 


START with the largest stock 

that can be secured! It takes 
over twenty years to grow many 
of the Trees and Shrubs we offer 
We do the long waiting—thus 
enabling you to secure trees and 
shrubs that give immediate results. 
Price List Now Ready 




















Closets are secure 
against the curiosity 
of children, as well as 
the prying of intrud- 
ers and porch climb- 
ers when you apply 





Cylinder 
Night Latches 


Vale ( vlinder 


aa ke every civ 


Night 
set doot 
hou ce an impa ible bar 

any mtrudet 
l‘ither by itself or as a sup 
plement to a doubtful lock al 
otters 
certain protection and insurance 
It cannot be 


ready on any door, it 


against mtrusion 
tampered with nor n anipulated 
nor picked—it 
ecret that can be 
by own individual key 


opening 1s «lt 


This is Yale 
Night Latch No. 44 It 


is an automatic deadlock 


solve ‘a only 


Protect your closets as well as your and a convenient spring 
outside doors with Yale Cylinder Night latch will open 
Latches. Your hardware dealer has : 
them it but its own key 


Look for the name Yale on Door Closers, Padlocks, 
Night Latches, House Hardware and Chain Hoists. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


Nothing 


Door Yale 
nir ard” Padlo 
your , a Yale 
Always The ideal w 
i Ouiettly. man it 
/ i le ; 
never gcountil 
dt is opened & 
it nkey. A 
for series No, 800 





V. G. Orr, Architect 


The Terra Cotta TILE ROOF 


Residence of W J. Palmer, Buffal, N y 


i ancdeorme {f Terra Cotta Tiles known as the Imperial 
Spanish pattern, detail more clearly shown in border of this advertisement 





Our illustrated booklet “The Roof Beautiful,” printed in 
colors, contains views of many beautiful homes with 
roofs of Terra Cotta Tiles, and is sent free upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 5... 


Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
GENERAL OFFICES: 1107-1117 Monroe Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Cylinder 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


The Kitchen as a Pleasant Place 
(Continued from page 33) 


ful if there is anything better for the 
kitchen wall than the right mixture 
of pure white lead and linseed oil, 
tinted by the pigment needed to pro- 
duce the desired tone. 


Tue Durapiity or TILING 


For resistance to dirt, for orna- 
mental applications, for durability 
and everything else claimed for tiling 
on the floor, tile has equal claims tor 
admission to the wall, either for 
wainscoting only, or for the entire 
suriace all the way to the ceiling. 


The Latest and S 


When on the wall it costs about ten 
cents a square foot, and the glazed 
variety is invariably used. If used 
for wainscoting only, the proper 
height of the tiling is 544’, above 
which limit there is little likelihood 
of spattering from sink, stove or 
table. In some cases the tiling has 
not only been extended to the ceiling, 
but has even been used for the ceil 
ing itself; but to most of us this will 
seem like an unnecessary expense, 
for a well painted ceiling would seem 
to answer all purposes. 


smartest Dog of Fashion 


(Continued from page 42) 


small enough to go to earth might 
bolt a fox, still he could not reason- 
ably be expected to drive a cornered 
badger into the open. Underground, 
the badger, when hard pressed, will 
dig away for dear life, stopping now 
and then to drive off the dog, but 
working with the object of evading 
the men who are digging him out of 
his den. The Captain determined, 
therefore, to breed a terrier as small 
as would be consistent with the cour- 
age and strength necessary to keep 


the badger from digging away. Small 
size and great activity would be an 
advantage in holding this quarry at 
bay. It would, moreover, require the 
highest courage and an_ obstinate 
spirit to keep the badger busy until 
the men could dig him out. It is easy 
to imagine that a short legged dog, 
sound and quick, armed with a long, 
punishing jaw of strong teeth and 
protected by a thick, wiry coat would 
do this work best. That the Sealy- 
ham succeeded is no surprise. 


Making the Farming Business Pay 
(Continued from page 43) 


watch during a single storm the de- 
stroying of a tenth of the soil within 
a radius of fifty yards from where 
you stand, or you may trace the de- 
struction of acres in a rolling field. 
Under ordinary conditions the danger 
of erosion is very much greater on 
hillsides than on gently rolling or 
level land. When the slope is dou- 
bled the rate of flow of water be- 
comes four times as great as before, 
while the amount of soil carried away 
may be eight times as much. 

“The cumulative tendency of ero- 
sion may be stopped by proper crop 
rotation A good sti ind ot clover 
will not only enrich the ground but 


check the run-off of surface water 
and increase the absorptive power of 
the soil after it is plowed under. 
While crop rotation has long been 
recognized as an effective way of 
counteracting the exhaustion of plant 
foods, its importance in the preven- 
tion of erosion is as yet too little 
appreciated.” 

We decided some better way must 
be found to keep the land we have, 
and, at the same time give proper 
cultivation to the young trees. At- 
tention was next given to cover-crops 
and intercrops; the results of our ex- 
periments will be told next month. 


(To be concluded) 


What a Hotbed Will Do 


(Continued from page 25) 


hotbed you will have enough in a 
year to fill three times that space. 
To have the long-stemmed large 
violets, the plants should be set I’ 
apart each way and given hill culture, 
the runners being transplanted into 
a new bed after the blossoming time 
has passed 


Tue Best Location 


The hothed should be placed in a 
well-drained spot facing the south 
and convenient to the house. It is 
neither expensive, difficult to make, 
nor hard to manage, though, like 
everything else worth while, some 
trouble is necessary to insure suc- 
cess. To make one 6’ x 6’, which is 
the usual size, a pit should be dug 8” 
or 9 square and 2’ or 2%’ deep. A 
frame 6’ x 6’ made of 2” plank, is 
placed in the center of the pit, the 
back of the frame made to stand 18” 
above the surface of the ground, the 
front 6” lower, which gives the right 
slant for water to run off and permits 
sunshine to reach all parts of the bed. 
The pit is then filled in to the surface 
of the ground with .stable manure 
containing a great deal of straw or 
litter. The manure should be well 
packed down by tramping, the litter 
making it springy as it is trodden 
upon. The dug space around the hot- 
bed is also filled in with manure 
rather than dirt. Good. rich garden 
soil is then spread over the manure 


in the enclosed space, the sash put 
on and the bed allowed to heat. At 
first the emma will be too high 
to plant the seeds, but in three days’ 
time it will be safe to put them in. 

The cost of a hotbed this size will 
be about $6. Lumber for the frame 
will come to about $2.50, and a man 
can make the entire hotbed, exclusive 
of the sash, in less than half a day. 
The sash is the most expensive item. 
They can be bought glazed and paint- 
ed for about $2 each. There are 
dealers in such supplies, however, 
who sell the unglazed, unpainted sash 
for 80 cents each, the glass in boxes 
of 150 panes, enough for three sashes, 
for $1.50. It is cheaper to buy these, 
if you don’t object to fitting in the 
glass and painting the frame your- 
self. To pay a man to do it brings 
the expense up to almost the cost of 
the ordinary completed sash. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


The time to plant a hotbed varies 
according to climate and the season 
In the latitude of New Jersey the 
last half of February or the first part 
of March would be the best time. 
_ Success with a hotbed means that 
t must be given systematic care. On 
warm days it must be aired for a few 
hours, by raising the sash 1” or so 
on the side away from the wind, 
covering it again at least one hour 
before the sun leaves it. 
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Once and for all F | 
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protect your home | , 
: i 
all ! Fire feeds on inflammable roofs. It 
an takes but a neighborhood blaze and a 
at : high wind, or perhaps but flying sparks 
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ite ‘ gerous roof-fire—to wipe out your home, 
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“i 6china lavatorv with vitreous | cannot burn—the roofs they guard defy 
. . . | communicated fire. Nor will these alee 
¢ china wall brackets. A high shingles curl or rot. In addition to pro- t Ee. 
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At needle shower arms fold back tories, Inc., under the direction of the 
ops : National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
°P | against the wall. 
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hese, Before you build your home take half an hour to 
the look over other houses, where wood columns have 
sani been used. 
t of You can prevent the unsightly splitting, checking, 
rotting and warping by using 
aries UNION METAL COLUMNS 
ason “* The Ones That Last A Lifetime’’ 
the 
part Moisture cannot rot them—the sun’s heat cannot warp or 
time. split them. The shafts are open hearth steel, protected 
that by a special galvanizing and a coat of metalastic paint. 
On Write for Column Book 46 showing ten beautiful designs 
. few and many installations. 
mF. $0 CHRISTMAS GIFTS THAT ARE DISTINCTIVE sa 
hour Send for Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue The Un ion M eta M g- Co . 
352 ADAMS AVENUE F Canton, Ohio 
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| 
FOR CHRISTMAS | 
| | 
THE “RIGHT” GIFT AT THE 
“RIGHT” PRICE | 
* Back of the gift stands the giver | | 
The things we send to our friends at Christ- | 
mas time, like the homes in which we live: are | 
expressions ft our own selves whether we will or 
no, and the furniture gift which is * built Flint oJ | 
Horner Quality — is worthy of your card enclosed. | 
In our Special Holiday Exhibit of Furniture, | 
Rugs and Drap« ries, will be found exactly the 
; right rem mbrance for each individual friend, | 
and at the price you had planned to pay, 
ORIENTAL AND DOMESTIC RUGS AND 
DRAPERIES 
FLINT @ HORNER CO., INC. 
20-26 WEST 36th STREET 
NEW YORK 
| 








ive a Bird House 
A GIFT THAT BRINGS 
“3S HAPPINESS for a LIFETIME 











00. With , 
‘ er There is no gift in the world that will 
$15.00 . " 
ual give more happiness than a Dodson Bird 
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l ing authorities No bird lover should 
be it! t the splendid books 
The illustrated Dodson Rook, telling how t 
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rl . " , tive f ter about Nature Neighbors illustrated by {s 
‘ . $5.00 in ‘ ‘ lors s picture worthy of framing Writs 
‘ K ankake« to “Tae Man the Birds Love 
iil . 
a H D . 731 South Harrison Ave. 
Joseph H. Dodson “enh en 
M | » a director of the American Audubor 
Assoctlation 














12 RE are many things to be considered. 


A Home For Your Car 


Should it harmonize 


with the house and grounds—or be apart by itself? How 
should it be heated? What makes the best sort of floor? What 
devices are made for automatically opening and shutting doors, 


for storing tools? 

\ well-equipped garage is a delight We can help you make it practical 
if vou do not see advertised in this number just what you want, write us 
State approximate price you wish to pay, whether it is to be portable or 
permanent, what make your car is, and all other essential details Then 
we will see that information especially pleasing and helpful is sent you 
promptly \ddress 


Information Service, House & Garden 440-—4th Ave., New York City 








What of Your 


(Cc 


across others and rubbed 


them, should be removed 
e1 tirely ; cut back just as 
close as possible, which 


will usually necessitate a 
slanting cut parallel with 
the parent branch or limb. 


\ny growth which threat- 
ens the symmetry of the 
tree by outstripping its 
neighbors may be _ short- 
ened back, unless it is a 


tree of such character that 
picturesque, uneven shape 
is desired. All cuts should 
be made clean with a sharp 
knife or shears, and if the 
branches are any size, 1” or 
more in diameter, paint 
them over with coal-tar. 
\nother cause of failure 
in tree planting is the poor 
selection of varieties for 
he conditions present. Ex- 
vosure, drainage, soil, cli- 
should all be 
considered before you send 
your check to the nursery 


mate, etc., 


man. Where you are in 

loubt, write him for all 

the information you can 

One thing which practical- 

lv all trees must have, 

however, is fairly good Comstedn 

drainage ; look out for that Its vt 
Especially where a new decay 


house is being built, there 
often trees already on 
the ground, many of which 


are generally cut down in the course 


are 


of events In many instances trees 
are thus lost which it would take 
years to replace, and which with a 


little trouble could have been saved. 


Savinc Nature’s PLANTINGS 


In the first place, where trees have 
been allowed to grow up as they 
pleased in a wild condition they 
should be cleaned out, keeping only 


the few that give promise, and cut- 
tine all the others, as well as the 
brush, clean to the ground. Then 


those remaining should be pruned up 
clean to healthy, live branches. It 
will generally be necessary to go 
through a second time, to remove the 
least desirable and give room to the 
others to develop as they should. 

It often necessary to “grade,” 
ind trees which happen to be in the 
are either sacrificed, injured, or 


1s 


way 
killed outright by having the earth 
filled in about their trunks. [here 


is a simple way of saving the trees 
under such circumstances. A “well” 
of brick or stone, sufficiently large to 
allow for future growth and still have 
a foot or two of radius to spare 
around the circumference of the 
trunk, is built up to the grade level, 
the top sloping in the same direction. 
The sides of the well at the bottom 
should not be cemented, so that any 
surplus of water which might collect 
in it may have a ready escape into 
the surrounding soil. 


Tue TREATMENT OF INJURIES 


The whole life of a tree is cen- 
tered in the two layers of bark—the 
outer or protecting coat, and the 1n- 


ner, living tissue. The “wood” is 
nothing more than layer upon layer 
of dead material which, like the 
skeletons of the coral insects, form 


the structure which we know and use. 
In these respects differ from 
other plants like flowers and vege- 
tables; and this accounts for the fact 
that a grand old tree, still apparently 
in the full flush of health and glory, 
may be found, when it finally crashes 
down, to be nothing but a hollow 
shell. Thus, too, when some ignorant 
person girdles it for a strip of its 
beautiful white bark, the lusty young 


trees 
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Trees’ Health? 
tinued from page 31) 


American Forestry Co 
ght side was nearly paralyzed by 


. but a careful with 


ope ration 


cement instead of stitches saved it 


birch dies even though its 
not ha been touche 1. 
Horses, deer and some other large 


vood may 


ve 


animals, besides a number of the 
rodents, often work serious injury 
by eating and gnawing the bark. 
Where trouble of this sort is ex- 


pected, it may be prevented by wire 
or iron guards; by seeing to it that 
no accumulation of grass or litter is 
allowed to surround the base of the 
trunks, where the smaller intruders 
can work unmolested and _ unsus- 
pected; and by heaping earth up 
around the trunks in late fall to the 
height of 1’ or so. 


Tree Operations 


Often, however, the damage is done 
without our having had any 
to anticipate it 


reason 
In this case, with a 


stout, sharp knife cut the injured 
edges of the wound back to live, firm 
bark which has not “started” from 
the wood beneath it, and cut out any 


wood which may have been splintered 
or bruised. Then paint over the 
whole with coal-tar. The reason for 
so carefully cutting out any loose bark 
is that, beneath it in the moisture, 
shade and partial decay, germs of all 
kinds find ideal conditions for de- 
velopment. And by that same token, 
never let any well meaning but ig- 
norant friend persuade you to put 
a bandage over a tree wound. 

In nine cases out of ten rot holes 
are the result of formerly neglected 
prunings where, had the cut been 
coal-tarred over at the time, no rot 
germs or fungus spores could ever 
have found entrance. Broken limbs, 
woodpecker holes and neglected bark 
injuries are other sources. The treat- 
ment is much the same as that de- 


scribed above. Scrape and cut out in 
all directions right down to clean. 
hard, firm wood and bark. If the 


resultant cavity is large, it may be 
filled with cement (one part cement 
to two or three of sand) or even 
with concrete faced with cement 
But paint over the wood first with 
coal-tar, and then tar over the sur- 
face to prevent the possibility of 
weather cracking. Fill out with the 
cement only as far as the level of the 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Moon’s Shrubbery Will Hide the Ugly 
Garage Your Neighbor Built 


If judiciously chosen and arranged, Moons’ Trees 
and Shrubs will hide unsightly views of any kind. 
Now is the time to plant. Send for catalog and 
learn about Moons’ Nurseries, where Trees and 
Shrubs are grown and shipped with a care that 
minimizes transplanting losses and makes vigor- 


A REAL SUN ROOM 


Turn your big, spacious verandah into a cosy, warm 
and comfortable sun parlor. You can do it with 


CRITTALL 
METAL CASEMENT WINDOWS 


They are weathertight, waterproof and will open and 
close easily at all times. 
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© ous, thrifty, lawn plantings possible. Many types to choose from suitable for all types of 
a architecture tor homes, office and banking buildings and 
| THE WILLIAM H. MOON COMPANY factory offices, ete. CRITTALL 
) Makefield Place | Let us give you an estimate for AATENTEO 
nay (6 MORRISVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA your home. Write Dept. G. 
v . — ’ 50 
rge 'A Philadelphia Office The Moon Nursery Corporation 1 CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY 
the 21 S. 12th Street White Plains, N. Y. MANUFACTURERS OF SOLID STEEL AND BRONZE WINDOWS 
ury >| DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
“— my Li Ty 1D Ean ZA NU TO TL Nad eI NI UNIVERSAL 
vire x 
hat 
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2 Make Your Home a “Permutized” H 
— ‘- ake Your Home a rermutized Home 
a: o you realize how many 
the 


To “Permutize” your home is to give yourself and your 


CRAN Ee family that fine touch of luxury and health which comes 


only with water of ‘“‘zerohardness’’—water freed from 
son VALVES AND FITTINGS | every trace of the alkalis which make it hard. 
a 
red 


irm Are used in homes, hotels, clubs, 

“om . . . . 

on offices, factories, etc., in piping for OC‘ ‘ea we A] l 
o. ; heating, plumbing, gas, ventilating, 

for refrigerating and vacuum cleaning The Water ie Filter 
4 systems ? To Zero Hardness 

all 
de- 
cen, 
ig- 
put 


will give you an unfailing supply of “‘zerowater’’—water of rain-like 
We make more than softness. It will give you water with all harshness, all skin-irritants, 
j removed. It will bring new efficiency to your laundry work—new com- 
16,000 articles for fort to your bath and toilet—new food values to your kitchen. 
se LI ia these purposes. 
ted 
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ark FOUNDED BY R. T. CRANE, 1866 


‘de- | | CRANE Co. 


t in hy 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
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Send for the booklet ‘‘Velvet Water, Velvet Skin’’ 


The Permutit Company 
30 East 42d Street NEW YORK 











Branches in 


51 leading cities. 























Residence of Mr.Grant B. Schley, Far Hills, N. J.—Permutit Equipped 
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| VOGUE 


now ready —presents the Winter mode at its height. In 
the late autumn, slyle experiment becomes style certainty. 
Furs, hats, costumes take on definite lines. 
know—now—what Fashion finally stamps with ber favor. 


The Winter Fashions Number of Vogue pictures and de- 
scribes fully everything that bears the cachet of smartness 
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"THE Winter Fashions 
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ready it you mail het oupeon 
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start your subec nption to 
V oguec with the Wintert ash- 
ions Number and send you 
12 additional number * mak - 
ing in all 13 issues of Vogue. 
# (OR) If it ie more convenient 
for you to open ea charge ac- 
count with ue, send us the 
coupon Row without money 
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UMBER OF 


You must 


for Autumn and Winter. In the next 
month you will spend hundreds of 
dollars for your winter furs, wraps, 
frocks and accessories. Any reader 
of Vogue will tell you that: 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


A tiny fraction of your loss on 
a single ill-chosen hat or gown 


Will Save You $200 


The gown you buy and never wear is 
the really expensive gown. Gloves, 
boots, hats, that miss being exactly 
what you want are the ones that cost 
more than you can afford. 





Consider, then, that by the simple act 
of mailing the coupon below, and at 
your convenience forwarding $2 (a 
tiny fraction of your loss on a single 
ill-chosen hat or gown), not only may 
you have before you, at this important 
season, Vogue's great special Fashion 
Numbers, but all through the Winter 
and the coming Spring the numbers 
that follow them. 


TCE ELL 


Here Are Your 12 Numbers: 
Winter Fashions Number Nov. I 


Showing the mode m ite Winter culmination - 
charming models smart couturiers evolve for 
their private clientele. 


Vanity Number Nov. 15 
Those graceful little 
touches that make the 
emart woman smart 
where to get them and 
how to use them. 


Christmas Gifts 


Spring Millinery Feb. 15 
Hats, bonnets and 
toques from the famous 
milliners. 


Spriog Patterns Mar. 1 
Working models for 
your Spring and Summer 





Dec. 1 


Vogue's solution of the wardrobe. 
Christmas gift problem. Peris 
A new idea. Spring Openings Mer. 15 


Holiday Number Dec. 15 
More gifts and practical 
ideas = holiday enter- 
taining. 


Lingerie Number Jen. | 
Fine linen for personal 
uee and for the house- 


hold, 
Motor and Southern Jan. 15 
New fashions in motor 


care and the new clothes 
for the southern geason. 


The Spring exhibitions 
of the leading couturiers 
of Paris, 


Spring Fashions Apr. 1 
The last word on Spring 
gowns, blouses and ac- 
cessorices. 


Smart Fashions for 

Limited lacomes Apr. 15 
First aid to the fashion- 
able woman of not un- 
limited means. 


* Brides and Summer Homes 


Forecast of 


MUM 


4 : b . Spring Fashions Feb. 1 (See Special Offer) May 1 
£ ie 6 % Earliest authentic news A journey “thro” pleas- 
#, re 4%." of Spring styles fully ures and palaces."’ News 
_ 5 2 il 
5% ry » x illustrated. for the bride. 
C\ ° ¥ mm % . cy 
*, ~ Ses +. Don't Send Money 
. . “o 4 . 
. "6° be . Don't bother to enclose a check, or even to 
om . be write a letter. he coupon i ape will do 
£ a? “4% ¥ s and is easier and quicker. ‘ith one stroke 
% a@»*.9 of the p= you will solve your entire clothes 
é es. OS . problem. By mailing the coupon you are, 
‘ * t% . for the whole six months, assured valu- 
¢ % . able and new ideas and insured 
* %% =. \ against costly failures. 
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Trees’ Health? 


(Continued from page 60) 


wood, not of the bark, for the latter 
will do quite wonderful things in the 
way of closing in over the wound. A 
sort of skin-grafting can be per- 
formed by laying live young shoots of 
wood over the wound, parallel to 
each other, and grafting them into 
the bark at each end; but this is work 
for the tree doctor who thoroughly 
knows his profession. 

Splits in the trunk or limbs are 
caused by wind or ice storms, light- 
ning, old age and, in the case of 
fruit trees, by overbearing. The fall- 
ing piece of trunk or limb should be 
propped up at once and tied tempora- 
rily with rope or wire—with bags or 


cloth forming a pad underneath— 
and if necessary be top-pruned to 
reduce the weight. [he common 


method of putting an iron ring around 
each limb and fastening these to- 
gether with an iron rod 1s objection- 
able because it is quite certain to in- 
jure the bark, and also to be too 
small for future growth. Putting a 
straight iron rod through both pieces, 
with a nut on each end, allows the 
limb to sway, thus working the holes 
larger, weakening the support given, 
and causing more or less injury to 
the outer surface of the bark. The 
proper way is to provide a short iron 
bolt for each limb, of such size and 
length that it can be driven tight into 
the hole bored through the limb for 
it, and put on a large washer and nut, 
countersunk to the level of the wood 
and tarred over so that the bark will 
have a chance to grow over and 
hide the bolt head. These two short 
pieces are connected by a shorter one, 
before being inserted. Any black- 
smith can make the irons and thread 
the short ends in accordance with 
the measurements you give him. 


PROTECTION FROM INSECTS 


The insects which attack trees may 
be classified under three heads, dis- 
tinguished by their methods of feed- 
ing. The “chewers” live on the foli- 
age which, when they are allowed to 
develop in numbers, they devour 
ravenously; the “suckers” fasten 
themselves to trunk, limbs, fruit or 


foliage and thrive on the juices which 
they absorb; and the “borers” attack 
the wood itself. 

The first class includes the cater- 
pillars, such as the tent caterpillar, 
browntail, tussock and gypsy moth 
larve, and other pests such as the 
elm beetle and rosebug. They are 
fought with internal poisons such as 
arsenate of lead and Paris green 
Spraying is the proper method, and 
as a full grown tree requires the use 
of quite an extensive outfit to cover 
it thoroughly, the best plan for the 
owner of but a few trees is to hire 
a competent professional sprayer to 
do the work for him. All caterpillar 
nests should be cut out clean and 
burned at once, after saturating them 
with kerosene. 


SUCKERS AND Borers 


The sucking insects include the San 
José, oyster and other scales, and 
plant lice, such as the birch louse and 
similar aphides. As poison cannot 
be injected into the juices of the 
tree, these pests must be fought with 
contact sprays which kill them by 
corrosion or suffocation, filling up 
the pores through which they breathe 
Lime-sulphur wash, miscible oils, 
kerosene and soap emulsions, besides 
special market preparations, are used 
for this purpose. Winter is the best 
time to spray for the worst of these 
enemies, the San José 
stronger solutions can then be used 

The borers work in the wood of 
the tree, and are dangerous not so 
much for what they do themselves 
as for the opening they give to rot 
and disease germs. They include the 
maple borer, the pine tree borer, and 
the larve of the leopard moth. They 
can be located, usually, by the tiny 
pile of fine sawdust which they throw 
out, or, in the case of some trees, by 
the excrudescence of gummy, sticky 
matter covering the entrance hole. 
The pine tree borer attacks the top 
shoot, which quickly turns brown and 
dies; the top should be cut off and 
burned to prevent his escape. The 
others can be suffocated with carbon 
bisulphide injected with a syringe. 


scale, as 


Stucco Effects With Metal Lath 
(Continued from page 30) 


Whatever the finish, it will be of 


short duration unless the materials 
and workmanship are of the best, 
as many a stucco wall, from which 


the surface coating has fallen away, 
bears eloquent witness. There are 
few classes of building work where 
the honesty and competency of the 
workmen are more important. 

The use of wood lath for exterior 
stucco is by no means advisable. Not 
only will the lath decay, but its alter- 
nate swelling and contraction, due to 
rain soaking through the stucco, will 
cause the latter to crack and fall off. 
In fact, the quality of wood lath now 
on the market is so inferior, and its 
saving in cost over metal lath is so 
slight, that even for interior plaster- 
ing it presents little advantage for any 
but the cheapest grade of work. 

From a standpoint of fire risk, 
also, the use of metal lath is a great 
step in advance. Obviously, the less 
wood one uses the less the risk from 
fire, particularly when the wood is 
in small sticks with rough surfaces 
that can catch every spark, and in 
places concealed from view. The ex- 
tent of losses from fire in America, 
as compared with European countries, 
is undoubtedly due, in large measure, 
to our use of wood lath and furring, 
even more, perhaps, than to our fre- 


quently employed frame construction 

And here a comparison must be 
made between metal lath and hollow 
tile, as a backing for stucco. From 
the standpoint of resistance to fire, 
it cannot be denied that the advantage 


is in favor of the latter, provided it’ 


is used as the material of a solid 
wall, and not as a veneer applied to 
frame construction. A wall of hol- 
low tile or brick is undoubtedly a 
more permanent construction than 
one of wood, particularly at the 
present time, when framing timber 
is far from attaining the quality of 
former days. 

So far, however, as cost is 
cerned, the advantage is 
in favor of lath. A frame wall, with 
metal lath and cement stucco, costs 
approximately from one-third to one- 
fourth less than an 8” hollow tile 
wall, with the same finish. Taking 
into consideration the other parts of 
the structure, however, the difference 
is less, the saving being generally 
from six to eight per cent. of the total 
cost of the building, varying accord- 
ing to the locality and the condition 
of the market. As compared with 
shingle, stucco on metal lath is only 
slightly more expensive, and far more 
permanent than the other can ever 
hope to be. 
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In the design, the finish, the dependable mechanism and the artistic effect of Corbin 
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Darwin Tulips 


Pride of Haarlem. 7 
' ‘ 


2Se dez $1.75 per 100 
Margaret ‘ , 
' roe dSe duz $1.35 per 100 
Clara Butt. | ft, cles 
250 doz., $1.50 per 100 
Barenne De La Tonnaye ' 


" t 4 2S 
@us 51.50 per 100 


Collection of tweloe each (448 bulbs), 
$100 postpaid 


Mixed Darwin Tulips. 75 bull 
postpaid 


Daffodils 


Victoria, 
ve ‘ 


for $1.00 


the variety shown below. 
; ‘ wt) : nh 

s bevtable t b rulu Z 

fi ets SOc por dez., $3.00 per 100 

aid 

Trumpet Varieties Mixed 
$'.25 per 100. postpaid 


Our Autumn Balb Catalogue with 
full information relative to the 
culture of Darwin and Breeder 
Tulips, Narcissus, ete., mailed on 
request. 


200 per doz., 


Arthur T. Boddington Co. 


N. Y. 


128 Chambers St., 


























GIVE VASEKRAFT 
ART POTTERY 


Originality and beau 


ty of design, wonderful work 

manship make VaseKraft 

appeal discriminating peo 

ple Quality is uttermost in 
1] our goods 


Noteworthy Fulper 
Pottery received the highest 
award—medal of honor—at 
the Panama-Pacif koxp 


tion, San PF rancis¢ 


Write for portfolio of 
gifts and prizes, bowls, 
inserts, Vases, book 
block sets, candlesticks 
and other novelties 


; ) 
ulper fF ottery Lompany 
k Ip I tt p 
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The Indoor Bulb Garden 


(Continucd Jrom page 24) 


The whole should be surrounded 
witt tale, not fresh, coal ashes, sand 
or cocoanut fiber refuse. Apart from 
a ccasional inspection, and water- 
i if the soil appears to be getting 
d he bul are leit alone until 
gr th is well on the way and the 
pots filled with new white roots. The 
time r this to occur will naturally 
depend upon the earliness or other 
wise f the irieties used When 
t! top growth is from 1” to 3” 
| 1 the soil nicely filled with 
ro the bulbs are removed from 
tiie d or ashe an ! grad tally if- 
ured to light. By the time the tops 
ire green they may be fully exposed 
it é indow, where they will in due 

e develop their flowers High 
temperatures, unless regulated by a 
professional gardener, ought not to 
be attempted, especially with tulips 


An important point also to remember 


is that the bulbs, when growth is 
active (that is, when removed to the 
window), need plenty of water; 
failure to supply it results in what 


gardeners term “blind plants.” Bulbs 
grown in soil in pots can, after flow 
ering, be gradually ripened off, and 
subsequently be planted in the open 
border or special bed. 

The method of growing bulbs 
bowls ot fiber is very 
and pleasant But the bulbs after- 
ward are practically useless, and 
might as well be thrown away The 
glazed bowls used for bulbs are with- 
out a drainage hole in the bottom, 
and those of a dull green color 
the best, though blue and white china 
bowls look charming filled with min 
jature hvacinths of those colors. Or 


in 
simple, clean 


are 


dinary cocoanut fiber refuse, with 
some charcoal chips added to it, is 
all that is mecessary It is safe, 


though not entirely necessary, to place 


about a layer of broken char- 
coal at the bottom of the bowl before 
putting in the fiber. The latter must 
be pleasantly moist—not sodden. The 
bulbs are placed fairly close together 
bout an inch | 


between each two— 
and packed round with fiber, as ad- 
vised with the soil for pots. 


abo 


ANOTHER SCHEME 


Instead, however, of plunging the 
bowls in sand or ashes, they may be 
stood in a dark cellar or airy cup- 
board, almost anywhere, in fact, where 
they can be kept dark and away from 
frost until top and root growth are 

t But they must have moisture 


active 


in the fiber, and this must be care- 
fully watched It is so easy to over- 
water in the early stages of their 
growth—there is little danger of this 
later on—yet the fiber must not on 
any account be allowed to become 
dry. When taken from the darkness 
the treatment of bulbs growing in 
fiber is similar to that advised for 
those in pots. Apart from tulips, 
hvacinths and daffodils, there are 


many other kinds of bulbs suitable for 
growing in pots and bowls, such, for 
instance, as snowdrops, crocuses and 
the dainty little scillas and chiono- 
doxas;: but the novice would do well 
to master first of all the hyacinths 
and desirable daffodils. 


The beautiful Darwin tulips are 
charming when grown in pots or 
bowls, but they will not stand hard 


forcing and are scarcely suitable for 
the amateur to trv 

Miniature hyacinths are charming 
little flowers and to most people much 
more pleasing than the large Dutch 
varieties. The spikes are small and 
the flowers more thinly disposed so 
that the stiffness often objected to 
in the larger kinds is eliminated. 


How Much Land Is Enough? 


(Cont nued 


le for the owner to do, if the own 
cr does not work every spare mo 
ment. That is, he can cut the grass, 
trim edges, keep everything in ex- 
quisite order and well groomed, in 
cluding a fe flowers—and that is 
all. If he fails in his one day, some 
week, away it all goes, looking down 
at the heels and neglected before his 
day comes around the next week. 
Nothing can get away from you so 


quickly as your dooryard 
A Recutar GARDENER 


What a place must return in actual 


cash value, in order to balance the 
overhead, is not easy to estimate 
save in particular cases. The serv- 
ices of a gardener the year around 
may run from $40 to $60 a month, 


and manv gardeners get a good deal 
more than the latter sum. One man 
is calculated as equal to the care of 


five acres, im agriculture; he might 
not be equal to the care of a single 
acre if that acre is greatly di- 


versified in its products, as an acre 
devoted exclusively to home making 
is’ apt to be. Of course, much de- 
pends upon the man, and his disposi 
tion and ability to do; but it is taken 
for granted that only a willing and 
apable man retains the position 

Under the usual circumstances 
the home, one man should care 
two or three whereon all 
family vegetables and fruits are 
grown. For a family of six, half 
an acre will provide all the vegetables 


of 
for 
the 


acres, 


needed throughout the year, except 
ing potatoes One quarter of an 
acre will supply these last. Three 


bearing trees of apples, the same of 


from pa 


page 45) 


pears, peaches 
three of 


and plums, two or 
and thirty bushes 
the small fruits, including cur- 
rants and gooseberries, will fur- 
nish all the fruit for summer eating 
and preserving for winter. To these 
a quarter of an acre more may be 
allowed, though they will not all be 
planted together within that space. 
Space is conserved by border plant- 
ings of fruits, very often. 

\dd to the one acre thus required 
as much you wish for the house 
grounds—quarter or half an acre is 
enough to ensure pleasant lawn 
spaces, and shrubs and flowers on a 
modest and the total amount 
of land needed is an acre and a half. 
If chickens are to be added to the 
meénage, allow a half acre more—and 
two acres is arrived at as the amount 
required to support the office of gen- 
eral man on full time 

One man can keep a 
acres, allotted as here 
most perfect order, or 
the man for the job. He will be 
busy from the time he begins in the 
morning until he stops at night; and 
he must have his work so laid out that 
not a movement nor a minute is lost. 
But if it is so sy stematized, there is 


che rries, 


ol 


as 


scale 


place of two 


suggested, in 
else he is not 


absolutely no reason why anything 
should be neglected at any time. I 
will not admit, however, that this 


same man should be expected to care 
for flowers to any extent; the flower 
garden on this particular kind of 
place, employing only one man, must 
depend upon the owner, or some 
member of the family, for its daily 
care. To plant, cultivate, tend, spray 
and gather the vegetables and fruits 
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HOUSE 


Dreariness has given way 
to the brightness and cheer 
of walls and ceilings fin- 
ished with 


OWE 


High Standard 


The Mellotone cvlors are rich 
and warm—they rival the rain- 
bow tints for softness and 


beauty. They not only delight 
the eyes but rest them. 


Mellotone, the famous flat-dull- 
tone paint, is far more beautiful 
than wall paper—provides the 
ideal backing for pictures—lends 
itself beautifully to stenciling. 
Mellotoned walls stay beautiful for a 
long time. They do not rub off nor 
fade, are not easily scratched or 
marred. When soiled, washing makes 
them good as new. 


LET US HELP YOU 
TRANSFORM YOUR HOME 
Send for this book about 


home decoration 


Write today for your copy of “The 
House Outside and Inside’’—see the 
exteriors and interiors of 18 homes in 
colors—read how each effect, not only 
as to finish, but as to rugs, draperies, 
furniture, etc., is secured—and in a 
separate book read how Lowe Brothers 
paints, varnishes, stains and enamels 
insure good results, Write for your 
copy today. 


The Gowe Brothers Company 
464 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Boston New York Jersey City 
Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis 


Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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LIGHTING FIXTURES 


GAUMER GUARANTEED: 


fo 
Fe 
” 


ree Sa 


Unusually beauti 
ful designs with 
a finish that does 
not tarnish-—sub- 
stantially built for 
life-time service. 
Tell your dealer you 


want the 
genuine 


GAUMER 
FIXTURES. 


Look for the 
GUARANTEE 
AG 


before you buy. 


Send us an idea of your 
rooms and we will gladly 
suggest designs 


ADORESS DEPT.A 


Ce ee a Oe ot eed so 


BIDDLE -GAUMER COMPANY | 
| 3846-56 LANCASTER AVE.. PHILADELPHIA? 


eee?  IxeruSrer et reer sre set 


mad 
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| Exquisitely Wrought 
Period Lighting Fixtures 


If You Expect to Build 
Don’t Miss This Offer 


At the time 
you are plan- 
ning that new 





hy 
ems 


ous 





Makes a neat, attractive, du- 





h d rable surface, which will last as 
= . - 
ome an nat long as the house itself. 
urally desire This roofing material costs less 
than most others, is inexpensive 
UR AUTHENTIC reproductions of to study the to lay and for years has been giv- 
the various period designs are s - 





worthy additions to the furnishings of 
any room We have many newly de- 
signed fixtures on display in our show- 
rooms, all very attractively priced. 
VISIT OUR SHOWROOMS 
Helpful Booklet E, free on request 
WRITE TODAY 


SHAPIRO & ARONSON 
20 WARREN STREET. NEW YORK 
One Block West of Brooklyn Bridge. 


ing satisfactory service. 


ideas of sev- Wherever a neat, artistic, wa- 


eral leading architects who specialize on ter proof surface is wanted, 

residences of the moderate-cost type you it will not teal, buckle, crack, 
e Stretcn, peel or rot, 

can get valuable suggestions from the CON-SER-TFX is a canvas roofing 


chemically treated to protect the fiber 


many beautiful designs, plans and details = |_| {0 "ew ant the detrimental ac- 


tion of the oil in paint. 
shown in Water-proof Weather-proof 


Wear-proof 


’ r The National Building Investigate its merits. Send us the 
Publication with a dimensions of your roof, porch, floors, 

ul {i e Monthly Circulation ee a tale W, me purage you 
C wan coverec e wii mati you 

among Builders, Ar- samples showing quality, width, weight 


chitects and Owners. and complete information on cost of 
laying this material. 


Wm. L. Barrell Company 
8 Thomas Street New York City 


Chicago Distributor 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co., 
430-40 Wells St. 
California Distributors: 
Waterhouse & Price ¢ Los Angeles 
The Pacific Building Material Co., - 








The information con- 
tained in Building Age, 
Insure Your Garden both in the editorial and 
Against the Cold advertising pages, is of 


A Pretty Hillside Location 








° San Francisco 
; A SUNLIGHT outfit, should be added the keenest interest to 
o Nature’s soil and light anc heat in * © 
Srowing, Bail, Winter and Spring’ home builders, and will } 


Buy one or many double glazed sash or a 


ready-made, small Sunlight Greenhouse at enable you to introduce 


7 1 
once ow hy — Ay The = ‘ 
- ee numerous features In «= 
Catalog sent free If you want Prof. erentty _—— 
Baie he eo your new home that add = 
Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. to the convenience, comfort and value, 
S ee — 944 


without material additional cost. Building . ‘ 
\. E. Breodwe 
= Lisle Age also contains data that should save Beautiful Andirons 




































K Gas Logs Basket Grates 
J. you many dollars. Fire Toole Coal Hodes 
Dampers Wood Holders 


Our Special Offer ASK FOR CATALOG “D”—Free 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT 

















_ . . ’ ok r . 2 Select from our unlimited assortment 
[he price of 12 issues (1 year) is $2.00. We will mail of brand new, unsoiled, up-to-date, 
i . > . perfect goods. 
you the next 6 important numbers ($1.00) and 2 copies ~——s Toe 
of i ;—8 late numbers in all, for only $1.00 AoE SOON SASS, BUN ce SRARCTOENE 
urrent issucs——o late ‘rs in all, , $1.00, . 
F Mere . ee ys , SUNDERLAND BROS. CO., Established 1883 
F” “Blow Outs” e if you will fill out and return blank below. Don't delay, ann wat ae ae 
SP or Darkened Homes as the supply of current numbers is very limited. 
: It’s no joke to have your electric lights ‘ 
and be blocks—maybe miles— f[ 


what may happen any time if you have 
the old-fashioned single plug. Install 





the SIX-IN-ONE Fuse Plug It will 


ihe ie, cena tel one | THIS $1.00 SHOULD SAVE YOU HUNDREDS 


ve it a turn -- presto, the 
**The Watchdog fights flash again. Sieaple, 4 
of the Wires’ safe, economical, approve 
by the Nationa’ rd of 
Fir Underwriters. = Fo 


go out, ia) ; SE ee a ne ae vee 
7 | away from the nearest electrician That's i ——— 
| 














BUILDING AGE, 
50 Union Sq., New York City 





pass an- 
“ other 
cheerless winter. Raise 
flowers and fresh vegetables. 
Built in sections ready to erect. 
j Anyone, home owner or renter, 
can afford a 


Callahan Duo-Glazed Greenhouse 


at our price A new idea in 
greenhouse building. Easily put 
up or taken down Donble glass 
sash saves fuel by keeping heat in 
Improves your home and gives you 
pleasure. Many styles and sizes 











85c a’ plug, containing six 
fuses. 

Atlas Selling Agency, Inc. 
450 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 














For enclosed $1.00 send the next 6 important numbers as pub- 
lished and 2 current issues, 8 copies in all, according to special 
offer in House & Garden. 





When You Build 
eS haa Ped Sncinn ns. 6 maeatined Mil atid dnasbhedsvhidhwestassenments 
W H I = E Pp I N E + eAbsinN © ee wee eer reer err eee eee eee eee 


Send for our free booklict 
** White Pine in Home Bwilding’’ 


4 id Catalog on request. 

WHITE PINE BUREAU FRGTORS «6 coc cee CEEESCEO CO EEE S SD OHOEKCHE SOE OCHOSC LO HEWDED EOD OSSE®S CALLAHAN DUO-GLAZED SASH CO 

1719 Merchants’ Bank Building 1437 W ’ J 
St. PAUL, MINN. A yandott St., Dayton, 0. 
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Tr HOUSE & GARDEN 
How Much Land Is Enough? 
ntinued from page 64) 


aq 
Zt 
, . nd to keep lawns in trim ndition of person you are, delay your pur- [7 9 . 
y A | |: and edges perfect, is an exacting task, chase, unless you are willing to buy | 7 Aitedici Prints 
4 A A : ; , : / H 








TheGlk T of { niqueness” 









e and sell and buy again. If your heart 





Trade Mort P exact ‘ ri flower vearns only for beauty, and your poc The Old Masters in Color 
IZZL the we of one man for nine ketbook will permit, have as much as 
' ' loes not amount to more t n you want; but do not be surprised SopleyPrints 
fag. @. 5. Pet. On the ! expenditure r vegetables at a monstrous fer ages «wl running 
’ f ¢ 2) | } . ‘ Masterpieces of American Art 
SF] a ruits in a year, a place « wo ol ike the brook ; ough you! 
ee ae thar eve eab a land ts long since dey for and im 
AR home I n addition t ng a provements made lf you are the 
\ ER and I i nd é veget ics ft t sort ol! person who craves beauty and \4 
rel > never offered in the market, one utility, get two acres, plan for the 
$5 Set f ve them fresh and ne and high priced man who can handle it, 
tender at times, a great advantage hire him, watch him and it is a fair 
er anything that even the choicest ly safe bet that you will be happy. | 
wT e416 } 1} ] 
pr pie emda. ~ ihe ed asset Know THYSELF ! 
ickens will tually ring a place | 
f this size into the money making If you are the sort of person who | 
in a modest wa The protits hates to be bothe red, and likes to 
= not be great, and they will be play out of office hours, get the least ] 
- esented by savings; but the sav- amount of land that you can get to | 
— i! will be so ciable, 1 flock acco odate the house which your ] 
Moris IAB r appreciable, if a accommoda ie | ’ 
IN $2.00 of perhaps thirty is kept, that the | he family requires Then there will be | 
HAND.FORG aa expenses are materially reduced. nothing but lawn and perhaps a hedge | 
wROUCI Waar It Att Comes To to think about; and any handy day- 
IRC by-day gardener will take care of 


To sum up, it all works out some- these for you. If you are the be- } ne Lien 
. ‘ c ‘ y utiful picture 
Length 32 inche JABBER thing like this: tor the man who does twixt and between sort of person, | a » tag A oan by ure 
in the Tate Gallery, London. The Medici 


FoR FIREPLA €1.50 not intend devoting all his time to who means to do some gardening, 





| | . || Print of it, in the colors of the original, 
POASTINGS” o each ni garden and grounds, the most who must conserve resources, who || 23 x 18 inches, is $12.00; suitably framed, 
MARSHMALLOW that | ‘ te ar CO | we ‘ fre< 1} $20.00. General range of prices $1.50 to 
st ~ 1, ; e an handle t advantage, r likes flowers and fresh ve; vetab les, | 30:00, Aloo Medic! ilwtatures. Careful 

EST wu nomically and efficiently, is the two who believes that a very little labor || attention to appropriate framing. 

| 7LER acres above referred to, unless he will assure both providing he can |} For Gifts = 
Broding ° hope of . each j . . }} and for decoration in one’s own home both 
Basen or Saush, of p is prepared to spend a lot of money only get a piace where a real garden THE COPLEY PRINTS and MEDICI 
and is not looking for strict value is possible, be very, very careful what PRINTS are of the highest distinction. 

O% hundred, received The least that will hold you do! \ ou are the person w hom it : he Modies Prints : 
} ; | ’ T 4 **‘are the finest of all reproductions in col- 
vv f. ing Hand-Forged his house is the other extreme of 1s not sate to trust ma Che first or; their —- fe is little chert ‘of amaz- 

~-Old Fireplace Fittings the proposition for this same man. thing you know, you will have bought ing,” says The London Times. 

co vee The most extravagant home tor him {f muci and then your troubles The Copley Prints 
| “ are masterpieces of American art, repro- 
wR) is the non-productive place of an will begin. You are the man, above duced in rich sepia tone, some in color. 
trate talog G 2 ‘ , o CT he . S, ‘ ino: ¢ For 21 years a hall-mark of good taste in 
» = ig Iu ted Catalog G2A where from one to two acre the all others, to whom I am talking; for sieamen Gt one Canter Pauls of tho take 
The Trade place devoted entirely to ornamental you are the man who enthuses, who Grail, Abbey himself said, “I could not 
. . ish better.’’ Winslo omer’s great wor 
Mark of gardening, which will require the overrates his ability to do work him- phen Detter inslow Homer's great work, 


The Gale, is one of our latest subjects. 
Your Old Family Portraits 


as oy Aa RVING IRON WORKS CO. entire time of one man quite as sure- self “early in the morning” and 


Hand - Ferged 









- ’ ly as > produc ! ) x ‘ 4 are > reproduced privately in the COPLEY 
eee Leng lcland City, Now York ' wes eo s luctive gat - : “ after hours, at night.’ You are the Pr *RINTS ‘ Seldinens daguerreotypes, o 1 d 
tween the least land possi ile and man who is going to assume tasks faded Eel tintypes, etc.,—-make 
these two acres there is a gradually far beyond his time, if not strength jj Unique gifts to your relatives for Christ- 

‘ nai | t. wit! | that 1] make ar life a drive mas, birthdays, weddings. 

a n~ ascending scale of cost, with no as- tasks that will make your lle a drive How Obtained 

rte i sets to balance it—-or practically no from spring to autumn At art stores or sent direct. Ilustrated 
assets For unless a vegetable gar Count the cost in a single year, to Catalogues—Copley Prints and Medici 


Prints—-practically handbooks of art, are 
25 cents each, 50 cents for both; send 
stamps From them select prints to be 
| sent to you prepaid on approval. 


Address 


For both series address either 


Curtis & Cameron 


or the new American Branch of on 
The Medici Society, 4 jiiccourt St 


Salesroom: Pierce Bidg., opp. Public Library 


den will produce everything used, its your own self and energy and spirit, 
value as an economic factor is re- or to your family budget: and if econ- 
duced to almost zero omy is any object, buy either as 

The amount of land that is enough little as you can do with, or else 
for you, therefore, must be deter- the minimum amount which I have 
mined finally by the kind of person tried to show vou will “pay,” using 
you are; but until you know the kind the word in its broadest sense. 


Your All-Year Garden 


(Continued from page 50) 
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mcs VILLORESI (Bg 


'Accepts commissions for 
Interior Decoratirig of every (J 
period. He specializes in | 
the Italian Renaissance 
YI and for this work com- 
mands the talent of a num- 
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| iy ‘ 
8) { >x pe ' is not too severe—may be most better condition than f they had been 
et Gane) oe | easily kept and blanched by “trench- kept in the cellar all winter. THANKSGIVING 
ns ing.” In a well drained position dig Pick out a dry, well drained spot BLOOM 
Renaissance mural and | } out a narrow trench 1’ or so in width, and dig a circular pit several feet 
ceiling decorations — with straight sides and deep enough deep and large enough to hold pota- Lily of Valley after 


20 days from planting 










to take the celery, roots and all, toes and roots, such as beets, carrots, in our prepared moss 
standing upright so that only the parsnips, oyster plants and turnips, fibre. Can anything be 
tips of the leaves are left above and as much good hard cabbage as | sweeter or more fra- 


- 
a 





In the Galleries 


j 
No. 15 East 47th Street may | 

















store, take up the plants, roots and all bad spots or bruises, and perfectly | price with sufficient of 
: our moss fibre to plant, 
and full directions 





Qi ground If the soil is of such a you wish to store. A flooring of grant? 
be seen a comprehensive as- Vv nature that it cannot be dug into in clean straw or of boards may be made h _ aoa Nodaatal saat 
sortment of unusual antique i 6this way, wide boards can be put in for the cabbage. All of these things | 20 TT iidediunase 0a0 
halian Furniture 17th century | to hold the sides When ready to stored should be firm and free from Delivery included in 
velvets in a variety of colors | 
| 
’ 


all, and pack them in closely, upright. dry when they are put away. After 
Do not handle them if wet, but if the packing they may be covered with 
soil is very dry it is a good plan to straw or boards, leaving a ventilat- 
ak it thoroughly before taking the ing shaft (made of four 6” or 8” 
plants up. The roots should be moist, boards nailed together at the edges) 
but the stalks and leaves dry up through the middle. At first throw 
Before there is cold weather severe on over the covering just enough 
enough to freeze the tops, protect soil to hold it in place. As freezing 
them with old boards or a mulch of weather arrives throw on more soil 
leaves or straw. As the weather gets until there is a layer several inches 
still colder, this can be covered over thick. Over this put another layer 
with soil to a depth of several inches, of straw or leaves 6” or so deep, and 
the celery being taken out as required. on top of this another layer of soil. 
The roof of the pit should be rounded 
up sufficiently to shed any rain or - 
The surplus of root vegetables and melting snow. If it is desired to keep i 15-18 days. 
r “ An Ideal table decoration, a daily joy and 
cabbage, for which there is no room the vegetables stored until late in the interest to Invalids and Shut Ins, who watch 


in the cellar, can be taken care of, spring, the pit should be made on the delight unfolding and blossoming with cager 





| 
also Venétian Brocades, Em- | 
broideries and T apestries The 
collection of Brocades’ | 
is one of the large sw ever | 


exhbited they comprise the 


The 
Byzantine 


Wonder Lily 


This Bulb, 
introduced by 
us in 1908, 
needs only sun- 
shine and 
warmth to ex- 
pand its lovely 
rosy flowers in 


LR eS 


choicest examples, large and 
small, ranging from $50.00 
to $2000.00 






—~ 
eS: 










Estimates and suggestions 
for decoration furnished. 










Your in 5 pec tion is invited. 





Srortinc VEGETABLES OUTSIDE 





*ALFRED -VILLORES|I- 
* ITALIAN -ART-GALLERY 
*ANTIQVES & DECORATIONS - 







except in localities where the winters north side of a fence or building where Each 6 12 
15 East 47th Street. New York are extremely severe, by storing them it will be shaded from the sun. Dur- a Some cveccece “= er “7 
Telephone 6698 ‘Murray Hill in a pit or trench. This method has ing very cold weather the ventilator | jumbe (Scarce)... 40 225 .. 


the disadvantage of their not being can be stuffed with a couple of old Delivery included. Send for our Bulb Book 
available through the winter months, bags or something similar to keep 


> . , 70oW St. 
but for spring use they will be in out the cold. H. H. BERGER & CO. ReW"'YoRk 
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“LOCKED!” 







>. >. 
Bishopric Board 
has increased the popularity of the 
Stucco-finished home, because it is 
the one background for stucco or 
cement that holds without cracking or 
crumbling as long as the house stands. 
Bishopric Board contains nothing that 
will corrode. 

Get free sample and book “Built on The 









A Pair of Perfect Queen Anne Chairs 


Wisd f Age HOTOGRAPHS of any of 
THE MASTIC WALL BOARD & my old pieces sent on request 
ROOFING CO. oe 
783 Este Ave., Cincinnati, O. SUSAN WESTROPE 





Antiques 
694 Main Street Buffalo, New York 





(©) American Sunday Magazine 











ALOWAY || Her wooing was like 


POTTERY? : 
Pecaiis OTE adit the first love story 


WO young people, a girl and a boy, shipwrecked in in- 

fancy on a desert island, do not meet until they are 
twenty years old. Previous to having met neither had ever 
seen a human being before. Naturally, their modes of living 
are extremely primitive and in a daring story Morgan 
Robertson tells of their awakening to the immutable laws ween eS 
of Nature. It’s an idyll of young love. With mother in- 


stinct the girl has made a crude doll out of a piece of wood As Christmas Presents 






Robin No. 60 Blue No. 62 





VASE IN STONY GRAY TERRA COTTAS$7.50 and a few rags. The man objects to this rival for her affec- you cant beat these Rustic Cedar 
Tite clessie woes te one of mane tions and his attempt to destroy the doll is their first quarrel. Bird Houses 

beautiful designs in our collection of > 7 ine ne Z 24 rictence ic 90a . e 
ee rae chi teed ee In the unfolding dr ima of their existence is focused the $1.25 each or, 3 for $3.50 Post 
interesting variety of Flower Pots, passions, the virtues, the joys and sorrows that have marked prepaid within third zone, 

° " -di . aA°e ¥ » ho he ae, awe «D> P ” 
Bird Fonte, Sua-dials Benches and _ race = man in his struggle from the cave days through Copy of Bud Archtechare 

P ag ree with each order. 

GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA CO. the ages of time, f 


3218 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. THE CRESCENT CO. 


This is only one of 35 wonderful, daring stories ‘*Birdville’’ Toms River, N. J. 
of love, humor and thrilling adventure in the new 


4 vol > set f M y Rol Ss ’ rorks—tl 
128 HARDY BULBS $2 es ree 
A Grand Spring Show of Flowers Thousands of men and women, all over the FAB-RIK-O-NA 

















world—from Alaska to China, have accepted the 
This Collection includes the following, . , an 
‘mae. 2 offer we will now make you. A list of them would I nterwovens 
: Single Bee yan vol embrace the leader of every profession in the field Se 7 ays 
6 Single White Hyacinths of human endeavor. Some of them are: The Newest Addition to the 


24 Single Mixed Tulips 











agg oe famous FAB-RIK-O-NA 
—— The president of one of our greatest | The king of safety razors, the man line of Woven Wall Coverings 
12 Spanish Iris insurance companies. who made shaving a pleasure. 
So Rear-Admiral George Dewey. Arnold Daly, one of America’s Have all the qualities of the rest 
6 Snowdrops Thomas Dixon, of “The Birth of a | great actors. of the Fab-rik-o-na line. Dur- 
All the above delivered free for $2 with Nation” fame. Margarete Illington, one of the fore- able, color-fast, sanitary, strong, 
cultural directions. Harry Payne Whitney, financier and | most actresses on the American crack- f. Stand | 1 usage 
sportsman. stage crackK-proot. Stand hard usage. 
W. E. Marshall & Co. Butb Importers ‘ Will not shrink and open at 
166 W. 23d St., New York These four books cannot be bought anywhere. seams. Economical. 
Send ter cur Cattteane @ Pel Dede They are given free with subscriptions to two Thee sieeshtig tees whe. ent 
great magazines, Metropolitan and McClures, who the daintiest as well as most 
nen are co-operating in a wide distribution of* Morgan serviceable wall covering. Every 
WHAT IS IT? Robertson’s Works. They are paying a generous taste can be satisfied in the great 
It is the Glass Onwacd gen to Mr. ap tc ney s widow on every set— variety of tones and patterns. 
Sliding Furniture Shoe in 1e only -ome she he 
place of casters. It saves oe y income she has. Send for samples. Our service de- 
tloors and coverings, and 


partment will help you with your 
decorating problems and put you in 
touch with dealers in your own city. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
218 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


vinde "110 sie ed! | How You Can Get 
ommomee-c°-] | the 4 Books 


Menashs Wis. » and 


Berlin Ont., Canada F R E | 











































e 
The 35 Morgan Robertson stories, 
E h . embracing his best work, are in four H.ac. SI LV E R LA K E A 
handsome cloth-bound volumes — 11-16 
#Hverthing peg yy Bp The Standard Sash Cord 
printed in new easy-to-read type 7 Metropolitan (The name stamped indelibly on every 
F r The titles stamped in gold. You send # 432 he Le foot. 
O only ten cents now with the coupon. e aii i 
After that, one dollar for four a ee. The man who builds a house 
~y ox bay for the magazines, F nophiease send me Morgan without asking about the sash- 
1 1at’s ! ne 8 are yours rtson’s new stories in ; ‘ 
h FREE. If you wish to pay all at oe volumes, and enter my_subscrip- cord to be used 1S laying up 
reen OUSE once, send only $3.75. If you pre- eelih, to Fotmepemten, one teetiaee's, trouble for himself. Insist that 
= i nh for months. » may . . . Ps 
A a Se ane Tee one dollar a month for four* months for the specifications mention Silver 
lovers. Magazines may be sent to &# the magazines. The books are mine, free. Lake A, Its smooth surface 
Street addresses. | If you are at a offers nothing on which the pul- 
. resent a . j - 
John fl Moninger & Co. renee Hog yng AW A ) PPPPPTITITCLTTTL TTT TIL TTT ELLE ley can catch. Guaranteed for 
will be extended. Postage od twenty years. Write for booklet. 
Chicago extra outside of the United SES Tee ee Oe ae a ee a ‘ 
— - 6 ' . States. Silver Lake Company 
Cincinnati New York a 94 Nevada Street 
e City amd Beate ccc ccccccccccdapecccccccsccscescvcccccccsccccsessese Newtonville Massachusetts 
, 4 *Change terms of payment to six months if you prefer full leather binding. 
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This Book 
On Home 
Beautifying «i 

Sent Free 












) . 
Contains practical 
suggestions on how 
to make your home artistic, cheery 
ond taviki mg FF «rlains how you can easily 
<a keep t NOOO WOTK, Diano 


and furnit ture in pertect Condition. 


B ee 
Thies hook will tel ot} FOR OF Newest most at- 
u tive color ce ations tor interior « 
ng Ite scomplete és cnhcatio for 


BENG REN PORE 


| asexpenm 


eo ealt, woe 8 #0 they are 
ve hard woods We 
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will eend you thie book free and postpaid. 


:. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HG, Racine, Wis. 
"7 ‘The Wood Finishing A uthorities”’ 
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A Most Appropriate Gift for 
the Friend Who Loves Birds 


Endorsed 
vat oa dodal n 
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Crystal Soring Bird 
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4m Mack f fr t 
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of Shara Clarden 


Furniture 


SHARONWARE WORKSHOP 
86 Lexington Ave, N.Y 
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The Bishop-Babcock-Becker Co. 

Manelacturers—General Offices, CLEVELAND, 0. 
Branches in Larger Cities 


Fill ln, Detach and Mail This Coupon, Now! 


The 6. GB. B. Ce., Cleveland? 
ma atalog of bu ‘ Wa 
l‘umne and Sys . lon er i 4 
{ pum m t be perated | 

eck whiet 

Rleetr ty i Gas Wein () 

Water Pressure Hand Power 
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A Young Girl’s Room 








nitnued from page 51) 
that they make of it — 7 — 
ywwn tamilies, think ee | 
much of the re 

juirement t the room, 
bt t the requirements of 
the hild Is she fair, of 
exquisite delicate color- % 
ing 1 hve let the color 
scheme high im s ale, 
none the less pure for 
be ‘hit ls she a bru 

ette t the rather Orient- 
al tyy Then let us sur 

und her with deep, rich 
tone Chis, | know, 1s 
flying in the face of set 
formulas: but, from the 
mother’s pomt of view, it 

the iwht order of pro 
cedure rhe girl must be 
the primary consideration 
Ihe room is successful 
only according to the con- 
tributory part it plays as 
her own fine background. 

Otten it happens that a 
very pretty room can be 
made out of a seemingly 
hopel lot of things that 
happen to be on hand ' 
Such a room is shown in - : 
t Oo views Very Courtesy Marshall Field & Co 
few new things 

ere bought for tts in interesting group of 
redecoration, but simple, straight-line fur- 
all of the old ones niture suitable for the 
vere completely girls room 
ransformed The 

iterial that had of yellow to it and a little 
to be worked with black, and this gave a fine 
va i heterogene shade of dull turquoise. It 
ous jumble. There was a matter of but little 
vere twin beds, a trouble to prepare the sur- 
mahogany chest of faces for painting We 
drawers, a corner sandpapered it lightly all 
book-shelf of over—not enough to remove 
quarter-sawed oak, all old paint and varnis h, 
a white enameled but enough to roughen the 
dresser, a small surface and give it “tooth” 
settle and table of to hold the new paint. When 
fumed oak, a cheap the pieces were painted and 
oak desk, an out- the windows left open, they 
grown, small, nar- A emart little lac- dried over night, and they 
row bed of oak, quer tip table will looked horrible enough un- 
ind four black at the scheme til after they had had an- 
vooden chairs. It ther coat. Then they were 
hardly seems pos all right. The walls and 
sible that this is an accurate inventory ceiling were in good condition. The 


of my girl’s room, but it really is, and, ceiling was calcimined and wall cov- 


moreover, it is fairly descriptive of ered with white paper printed with a 
the miscellaneous lot of odds and little fabric design of leaf and flower. 
ends that almost any household can The tiles in the mantel were yellow 
match, by assembling pieces that may and the woodwork yellow oak. We 


hye from 


dispensed with the various decided to paint the floor dark blue, 
other rooms, cellar and attic in the and this was done last, so that the 
house. That these ill-assorted things paint that dripped while our amateurs 
can be unified into a charming en- were doing the furniture did not 
semble is proven by the pictures matter one way or the other. 

The first thought was, of course, to We bought new rugs—very plain 
make all of that outrageous furni- ones, made of narrow, folded strips 
ture match. We decided to paint it of blue and white felt, woven into a 

no difficult process of fine enamel- plaid over and under like kinder 
ing, but just plain, ordinary paint garten mat work. The largest of 
and chose blue for the color. But we these rugs, which by the way were 
found that the ready mixed blue was made in Japan, was 6’ x 9’, and cost 
rather crude, so we added a tiny bit (Continued on page 70) 





lf ordey 
have 


is to be maintained she should A 
a good-sized bor to hold banners 
and souvenirs 


comfortable 
chair of sturdy 
lines is needed 










HOUSE & 


GARDE 


Bulb Catalogue 
END for your 


copy. Our bulbs are full 
size, true to name and very 
beautiful. 

We have a really wonderful 
assortment of 60 of our choicest 
bulbs for $1.00. You may send 
a dollar pinned to your order at 
our risk. 

To those who love flowers and 
“erowing things,” our Bulb Cat- 
alogue will be a revelation. 

Send for it today. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


53 D Barclay Street, through to 45 Park Place 


York 
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Protection 
The non-conductive air 
J chamber between the two layers of 
glass protects from frost. No extra 
covering needed. You get all the sun- 
light, thus producing healthy plants 
when you use 


CALLAHAN 
DUO- GLAZED SASH 


Frames of red cypress with rot-pr 

soted tenons Special lo trip makes an 
ing easy without danger . splintering It's 
the sash without a drawback Complete 
atalog of sash, sectional greenhouses and 


greenhouse equipment 


Callahan 
Duo-Giazed 
Sash Co. 


1444 Wyandot St. 
Dayton Ohio 


sent on requ 
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Fadeless 













fabrics can still | 


be had by insist- | 
ing upon 


ORINOKA 


Guaranteed 
SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES and 
UPHOLSTERIES 


Wonderful weaves and colors 
in many patterns and grades 
every one absolutely color-fast. 

Ask for them by name at 
leading retailers and decorators. 
Write for dealer’s name and 


booklet. 
ORINOKA MILLS, 





156 Clarendon Bidg. 


New York 
Insist on this Guarantee: 
These & are guaranteed abso- 
lutely fadeless. f color changes 


from exposure to the sunlight or from 
washing, the merchant is hereby au- 
thorized to replace them with new 





goods or refund the purchase price. 





BD MUR dL 
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cmber, 31916 69 
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Old English Porch Lanterns Forced srackers 











POCNUUNOTENUNL RADON EN ONL EERO 


LA PLACE t ANTIQUE SHOP 


Antiques for Gift Purposes 


« - 

What could be more expressive of true feeling thar 1 
some antique piece of rare furniture or silver of 
glassware—bought at La VPlace’s—and such a va 


riety, it will be a pleasure for you to select from 
our magnificent collection. 





No. 6005 No. 6006 
13” hg. 16” hg. | 
$16.00 #4 $18.00 


Individual pieces of quality. design and 
utility especially suitable for Wedding Gifts 


LLL 
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OCTOBER 16th Opening of Our Uptown Branch, 
11 EAST 48th ST. near FIFTH AVE. 


Under the Management of R. HENRY KINGSBURRY 
Former\y of Messrs. A. J. CRAWFORD & Cu 


tit 











win 
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Antiques and faithful reproductions; rare old Shef- 
field Pilate and Old Crystal; Object d'Art; Real 
Bronzes; Tapestries, Curios, etc, 





3 These lanterns are hand-made, of heavy sheet iron, rust-proofed, | 
: and finished in black, bronze or grey. Glazed with obscured glass \ 
and wired ready to hang. Can be fitted for small oil lamp or candle. 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER, 101 Park Ave., NEW YORK 
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Personal Furopean connections enable us to offer exclusive selections. 
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242 FIFTH AVENUE, West Side—Between 27th and 28th Streets, NEW YORK 
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| WHEN YOU PLAN | bbink A ki 
= = | | 
: : Bobbink & Atkins | 
= your new home remember that the = 
= kitchen is its heart and the range the z ; T ry S ock 
| Be onep begets gy iestas 4 = Home Grown Nursery St iene” | 
= ee ee ee tee ‘ = By persistent effort and careful trial we have as | 
= = sembied a vast quantity of all Plants and Trees that 
= DEA E’S ATE T a | grow successfully in this country To insure their . 
= = hardiness and general quality we grow these 
= = plants and trees right here in our 300-acre 
= = Nursery and an deliver them on your 
= FRENCH RAN GES = grounds in prime condition With such a 
= = | eollection of Home-grown Nursery stock. 
= = | developed by our most efficient staff, we 
) = because of the principal and the sturdy = | are equipped to give you just the result: 
= character of construction reduce coal bills, = you want. 
= , ¢ : = | “We Plan and Plant Grounds 
= outlast other types of ranges and give the 3 | and Gardens Everywhere” 
EH best of service under all conditions. Hun = | state te) Gen best me to Plant. Ow 
= lreds of Deane Ranges now in use demon = Nursery is only eight miles from 
= ‘ ae — No. 209. Patent French “ange in combina = New York City, you are cordially in 
= Strate these tacts. tion wich Gas Range and Broiler = vited to visit us at your convenience 
= We also manufacture plate warmers, broilers, incinerators, steel cook’s tables, = Follow Nature—Plant in the Autumn 
= laundry ranges, et Fuller information provided est = Catalogues on request 
. a \ ation provided on request, = | Mention House &2 Garden 
= 261-265 West 36th St. = fore e rse 
: Bramhall, Deane Company, Niwyorkelry | Rutherford, New Jersey 
y PT nm ee SE _ 
Plant Hicks Big Evergreens Tycos 
1 Pines like these make your place beautiful all winter and make a An 8 & M Breos rouse 


- ‘ Barometer is not one of the admired-and-then-forgotten gifts. 
sheltered, outdoor playgr ound for the children. It is a center of interest for all the family every day in the year. 


Everyone wants to know ‘‘what the weather is going to be.’ 


You can order one tree or a carload of evergreens The 8 & M Jycos House Barometer, No. 2252 is a Scientific 
6 feet or 16 feet high. They will screen unsightly Instrument, accurately constructed. Patent adjustment elimi 


views and shut out the street. Give your place a Christ- nates all troublesome ‘‘setting.”” Self adjusting for any altitude 
mas present of a group of evergreens and holly. up to 3500 feet. Encased in a 5-inch lacquered brass case and 
enamel metal dial 
Now is the time to plant hardy flowers, shrubs and Most Opticians, Scientific Instrument Dealers, etc., sell S & M 
shade trees, both small and large. Trees 15 feet wide . Tycos House Barometers. If not at yours, send us his name and 
shipped safely 1000 miles. Guaranteed to grow satis- m address and $10.00 and we will send you one direct 
factorily or replaced. Write for helpful cat: ~<a Our “‘Barometer Book,” sent free on request, describes other styles 


<P ‘ Hicks NURSERIES “s%5" Taylor Instrument Companies _ Rochester, N. Y. 


BLIN Ss WY] L S ON AWNINGS 


Solve the problem of Light and Shade in the Home. Beautiful — Efficient. Keep out the Sun and let in the Air 
Write for illustrated book 


/ J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 8 West 40th St.. NEW YORK 

| es aA Q ar a pF B. HAMMOND TRACY 

& Ne Box 17, WENHAM, MASS. 
| 

) Write for Illustrated Book let 


Fire Proof Steel Buildings Underground 
Portable in Method of Erection ee eco Garbage Receiver 














Majestic 
Coal Chute 


Keeps the coal man from marring the 
sides of your home, protects your — 
flowers, lawn and shrubs \ glass dor 
serves as a window, giving sple ndid li ght 
» the basement It locks from the t 
side and is burglar-proof It is extra 
lurable, has a heavy steel body-—sem 
steel door frame and boiler plate hoj 
ver. Every home should have one. 


Write for Free Book Se coat 
Coal Chute and other Majesti See ialtie 
bage Recewers, Milk eae Fe “ hea 
metal Basement " yu ' Bi 

Street and Park Re hooey ans, Me tal Plan t Bo res 
Pipe and Pipeless W arm Aur Furnaces, etc 


THE MAJESTIC CO., 603 Erie St., Huntington, Ind. 
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~~ Keeps your = Aa out of sight in the ground, away from stray dogs 
AL L PU RPOSES ¢ ONE ST STORY cats andthetyphoid fly. Als» saves pounding of frozen garbage. 
Garages, Cottages, Sleeping Pavilions, Boat Houses, etc. SOLD DIRECT SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


12 years on the market. Look for our Trade Marks 


Eatalog “Oo” C. D. Pruden Co., Baltimore, Md. C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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INDIVIDUALITY in FURNITURE 
Your ew choice comprises four set not 
stock select seold t ina your 
pieows finlehed | make & j ‘ ‘ eal 
amd har lee with any ' ‘ We 
Manufacture fror u 1 

two factories ! oart f at ar 
het ne North Carol ‘ I 
Uhigue—esstres Individualt 


y in each room. : 
Write for our complete Catalog “A 11" 
or cali at Rrhtottton Rooms 
Eeekine. DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 Weer 471 Greeer. New Yorn 
Weet PU/th Avenue, Fourth Floor 
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The “HOLD-FAST” 


casement adjuster a sash 
operator of unusually hand 
some appearance 

With the “Hold-Fast” you 
can easily adjust and lock 


your windows in any position 
without disturbing screens o1 
storm sash 

The “Hold-Fast” 
the C-H casement necessiti¢es 
described in our Handbook 


it’s Free—Write Now 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 


1 Se. Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 


is one of 











A Young Girl’s Room 


ntinued from page 68) 


67 The ire washable rugs, and 
" n weight that they he 

it itl it curling at the edages 
ked for chintz, and 
f i delightful piece t English 
nea qual ty, vith a white 
turquoise blue and green 
ind queer, conventional yel 
l i owers tipped with 
! i some « them 
‘ | Nn avY blue, or with navy 
tar-shaped centers Running 
it t e througn the goods was a 
erpentine nd printed on a 
gr | finely dotted with turquoise 
blue, and thi uggested a decorative 
contour for the lower edges of the 
] requul We used, altogether, 
e yards of the chintz for lambre- 
quins, mantel-cover, dresser-cover and 
lampshade Che trimming is made of 
na blue and yellow cotton fringe at 
10 cents a yard. The lampshade is a 
striking feature of the room The 
< ntz of which it is made is gathered 
to a large wire lampshade which has 
been inverted and made to cover an 
ug! ld combination lighting fixture. 
lhe lambrequins were made on lit 
tle yvooden trames T hese are strips 
of od with a small piece in L-shape 
at either end, so that they t to the 
utsides of the window-frames \t 
e inner sides of these homemade 
frames are two screw-eyes hooked to 
right-angle-sl iped screw hooks that 
are driven into the window frame. 
The rods for the thin curtains are 
also fastened to this adjustable frame 
under the lambrequins. The whole 
thing is easily taken down and 

brushed or shaken out 

The little oaken bed, now blue, has 


heen promoted 
the 


It is distinguished by 


very ftashionable title of “day 
bed.” The mattress has hex n covered 
with a neatly boxed loose covet of 


navy blue denim, trimmed with fringe 
like that on the lambrequins. The 
pillows, also, are denim, covered and 
trimmed with a bright scrap left over 
from the length of chintz. When big 
sister has a friend to spend the night, 
little sister goes to the day bed 

lracings made of flowers in 
chintz pattern traced off onto 
the blue furniture, and of the 
children painted them gave a 
surprisingly piquante 


the 
were 
one 
This 
touch. 
As To CoLoNIAL FURNISHINGS 


The “quaint” type of girl could do 
no better than to decide upon Colonial 
furnishings for her room A few 
good Colonial pieces often prove a 
nucleus for an after-home beautifully 


furnished in what might be called 
early American style. A four-poster 
bed will be the dominant piece, and 
there will be a little dressing glass 
on an improvised dressing table, a 
chest to keep treasures im, chintz 


draperies and braided rugs. 


In selecting draperies, it is a tip 


to the wise not to overlook the wash 
dress - goods _ section. Seersuckers 
make lovely curtains and bedspreads 


with figured paper. Cotton 
voiles are often to be had in beautiful 
colors for very little. Dimities and 
lawns sprigged with flowers are nice 


in rooms 


in solid-colored rooms. Even figured 
calicos have a decorative value ] 
have seen some roller curtains made 


of calico that were strikingly pretty 
Casement curtains that are used for 
privacy where roller shades are dis- 
pensed with give double service if 
they are two-faced, i. e., they may be 
flowered chintz on one side and light 
colored sunfast on the other. This al 
lows of a change in the color scheme. 


Concrete Cotor SCHEMES 


The following are several fascinat- 
ing color schemes employed by our 
very best artists—combinations which 
usage has not yet made common: 

(1) Greyed lilac walls; beryl green 

carpet or painted floor; white 
enameled woodwork, white curtains; 
upholstery of chintz in light russet, 
bright orange, burnt orange and leaf 
green printed on grey, with light wal- 
nut trames. 
) A rose-colored carpet (a shade 
between deep rose and coral); the 
same deep pink with tan striped in 
sunfast for draperies; flowered chintz 
cushions, and white wallpaper having 
ribbon stripes of pale blue alternating 
with floral stripes of pink roses; pink 
lampshades. 

(3) Peacock green rug and pea- 
cock blue curtains; pearl walls: 
bronze-brown furniture; black-and- 
white speckled cushions, and one tiny 
Austrian red vase 

(4) Cream wall; pale mauve furni- 
ture; grey floor; wallpaper with blue- 
birds among mauve flowers; deep 
purple linen cushions. 

(5) Searlet furniture with black 
tops; scarlet picture-moulding; light 
taupe wall; Japanese prints, in black 
frames, hung on it; large brown rug, 
and tan linen draperies. 

(6) Furniture a delicate turquoise 
green into which a little rose madder 
has been mixed, making it an inde- 
terminate shade between light grey- 
green and pale mauve—a tint that you 
may have seen in the tips of lilac buds 
before they are quite awake to the 
touch of the sun: sage green hang- 
ings: deep heliotrope carpet, and one 
coral cushion. 

(7) A room in grey, orange, and 
black; pearl-and-white glazed striped 
wallpaper ; dull orange curtains, cush- 
ions and lampshades; bronze-taupe 
carpet, and_ slip-covers made of 
blocked linen, all black-and-white ex- 
cepting the figure of a peacock run- 
ning through it: this is printed in 
brilliant colors. 
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A Tiny Fascinating House Built For Two 


(Continued 


the books, the settle, and the evening 
lamp, while around the dining-room 
end, where the sideboard is built in 
under windows, we would put the 
tea wagon, the Windsor chairs, and 
the gate-leg table from which we ate 
our meals. Thus, in the most infor- 
mal little house in the world, we 
would still cling to a certain form 
and order, and prevent the necessities 
of the one from spilling over into the 
activities of the other. 

There remained only the kitchen. 
Now I have always had a penchant 
for kitchens. The kitchens of dining- 
cars, for example; see how small 
they are, yet how much they hold, 
how many they feed and serve, and 


rr 


om page 21) 


under what hurrying, swaying, pre- 
carious condition! The kitchen, 
then, must be small. We put blue 
and white linoleum on the floor and 
enameled the woodwork. It shows 
the dirt, yes, but if the dirt is there, 
isn't it better to see it? We covered 
the tables with zinc, the sink also. It 
is more satisfactory than wood, and 
cheaper than porcelain. We had a 
hood built for the stove, and ran the 
kitchen cupboards to the ceiling; don’t 
let them end 2’ below. We built in 
a breakfast nook, hung blue and white 
curtains at the windows, added white- 
painted Windsor chairs. A wonder- 
ful kitchen! And, though tiny, an 
efficient one withal. 
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HOUSE & GARDEN 





T# IS Beautiful Head of 

Michael Angelo is but 
one of the many arlistic re- 
productions in 


“ARTBRONZ” 


Range in price from $1.50 up and absolutely 
guaranteed 


Sold by the best stores everywhere 
cents today f li catalogue, 


vr 19 
HOUSE & GARDEN. 
KATHODION BRONZE WORKS, /nc. 
299 Madison Ave. New York City 


Studio and Factory: 366 Gerard Ave me we 


Canadian Representatives -- FRASER & NETHERBY, 
Toronto, Canada. Pacific Coast Representatives-- 
VAN PRAAG BROS., 154 Sutter St. San Francisco,Cal. 


Send 4 
mentioning 
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FAIRY FUEL 


Sprinkle a small quantity of this harm- 
less compound upon the open fire and en- 
joy the magical transformation in the col- 
oring of the flames all the brilliant 
variations that make a fire of driftwood 
so full of charm. This generous box of 
“fairy fuel’’ will make a cheerful gift 
for a friend. Complete in gift box, post- 
paid, 60e. Our wondrous gift guide—72 
pages illustrating 1,000 Thoughtful Gifts 

mailed for 6c in stamps. It will solve 
every gift problem. 


Pohison’s Gift Shops, PAWTUCKER RL. 











NOW or 
NEVER!! 


All Spring-flowering bulbs 
should be planted before 
the close of November. 
Don’t delay if you want 
your garden gay next 
spring. We have the 
best of everything in 
spring-flowering bulbs. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Jonquils, Snowdrops, Crocus, 
Squills, Lilies, Iris, etc. Also 
the best and most complete line 
of Old-fashioned Hardy Plants 
—Hardy Climbers, Hardy 
Shrubs and other plants that 
should be planted in the Au- 
tumn. All are —_ described 
oO 


in our Autumn Catalogue. Sent 
free on application. 


Henry A. Dreer 


PHILADELPHIA 
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INSPIRATION 


IN YOUR HOME 





Flower Beds 


Need Protection . o homes a distinctive atmosphere must 


HOSE who wish to give their 





ee bg rte A —y] td oan a E seek it in the inspi ration of the 
winds. from litt eee the wwe ant latina Ge world’s most gifted artists. It 1S the use of Stanley Garage Door Holder : 
bulbs expose the cok surround the beds ° . : 
~~ ATE eal properly selected decorative accessories 7 
N arm of steel holding back 
Lawn and Flower Bed Guards which gives your home that touch of in- Ps ocr Gatien: Scere canine 
ria. “gusting afl’ the vevagee of umall ant: -  dividuality which raises it from the com- i E the heaviest gusts of we pre- 
mals and enhancing the appearance of the bed . _ es : venting them from slamming 
when the flowers, bloom aud ail tot tr vee mon place to the distinctive. The only s and doing damage to your car, 
Other home-and-grounds beautifiers F m agazine Ww hich adequately deals WwW ith all = Write today for the St anley 


Trellis Arches Pe : : phases of fine and decorative art 1s == Garage Hardware book “H’ 
Ask your hardware dealer for the Ex == illustrating and describing com- 
celsior line and write us for Catalog C = = 


plete hardware equipment espe- 


ee : = § cially designed for garage use. 
Wright Wire Co., "iss | ART S ¥ : Piet Ga 
A ECORATION ne eth each inte 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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: if Greenhouses 


are scientifically and architecturally correct 


Send for full particulars of the LUTTON 
curved eave rust-proof V-Bar Greenhouse, 
recent views, and a sample V-Bar section. 


Wm. H. Lutton Co., ‘cestyar’ x's. 


th 
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Modern Greenhouses of all Types and Sizes 
Conservatories $3 3 Cold Frames 








MARBLE MANTELS 
BENCHES, CONSOLES 
FOUNTAINS,SUN DIAL 
& HERMES PEDESTALS 
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S. KLABER & CO. 
22 7 r T = 2 
126 W. 34th ST.,N. Y.| | : 
Established 1849 = : 
: 2 Hatig’s Etching of Amiens Cathedral ' 
° 3 z . . . 
| : A Great Big Little Convenience 
| B tif Y, H ; This reproduction (14 x 21 inches) on Japan paper isa: = a iaobae 8 
| @au ] y our itis : A : ‘ les) Japan pe S « FS Just think what it means in convenience and 
gift or possession of permanent inspiration. The regular == | pafoty to open and close your outside shutters, 
25 . ae Toc oO —— rye “Sat e. = oc em in any position and do it a withi 
oy : subscription price to AR rs & DEC ORA TION is $3.00. = the privacy of your room. If you install the 
Flooring is an important = In order to secure an immediate, wide circulation for -— | Mall 
é : " a ory. Shutter Worker 
consideration when remodeling or : ARTS & DECORATION, we are making for a limited = Operated from ncide 
f building. Hardwood floors meet : , ters - = 
/ wenly deen. eee a oe ee pe riod two special introductory offers: you do away with all the annoyances of the old 
\ youdesire andtheygiveeverlasting wear. = : ate hundreds of 
Instruction Book FREE E First Offer—A six months’ Second Offer—A two years’ = householders t ho 
Our big, beautiful book illustrates and explains trial subscription to ARTS & subscription and two copies 2 3 would ne - Sh — 
how to best select and showsthe Eq DECORATION and the Cathe- of the Cathedral Etching for = | | Worker Only costs SRG 
rearing { oat yee dral Etching for only $1.50. $5.00. : a trifle; can be used @ 
Write today for your copy. 3 on all kinds of houses 
You will need its valuable = : — easily ~ mak for 
” atic " aA « 3 . _ al . 7 a ai b - . . min 3 z = rop us a yostia o 
iatermest on Adiaress a Besides containing one or more articles on a distinctive ' full information and 
1331 Beecher St. ber contains numerous properly illustrated articles on =: = pesees. 
ee = —-_:Cannapetie, (ations : home, having some unique decorative feature, each num-— Mallory Mfg. Co. 
Sa a : antiques, collecting, and various phases of art which 3 ; | 255 Main St., Flemington, NJ. 
are of essential interest to all lovers of the beautiful. 














| EVER YTHING FOR == , . . Use note paper if you prefer. ee ae 
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— This coupon is  ealy for your convenience. 
H4ve you arranged to make = ; 


your yard individual and 
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FIREPLACES 





ae — —— — = ; ARTS & DECORATION, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York We 1 

e wi design 1 ree, e- — 5 an ons e have an extensive 
sired, or you can order from our 3 : Please send ARTS & DECORATION for the collection of fireplaces 
catalog for immediate attention. = : two years $5.00 reproducing in Pompeian 
Our 800 acres of fruit and flowering = : next h for which I enclose $1.50 Stone classic examples of 
trees, flowers, vines and shrubs, etc., : six months D1. 


offer a varied list that will please 
everyone. 60 years of satisfied cus- 
tomers have proven their quality. 
Write for catalog at once. 


HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS CO. 
Dept. K, West Chester, Pa. 


Old World design and 
offer every facility for 
the production of ex- 
clusive original specifica- 
tions. 

Our large illustrated 
catalogue of home and 
arden ornaments sent 
ree on request. 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 
226 Lexington Ave., New York 
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The Furniture 
Of the Classic 
Renaissance 








About the middle of the 
XVIII 


Century there oc- 
curred simultaneously in 
England and on the Con- 


tinent a renaissance of 


classic taste. 


Encouraged by the lav- 

ish patronage of Royal- 
ty, the designers and cabinet- 
makers of the time created 
an entirely new style in fur- 
nishment —a style readily 
distinguishable from previ- 
ous fashions by the classic 
purity of its graceful design 
and the delhcacy of its ex- 
quisite ornament. 


Those of us today who 

appreciate this heritage 
of a noble age will enjoy in- 
finite satisfaction in select- 
ing the appointments of both 
formal and informal rooms 
from the replicas of Old 
World Cabinetry exhibited 
in these interesting Galler- 
ies. And quite significant is 
the fact that their cost is by 
no means prohibitive. 


Many specially designed 
pieces and importations, not 
elsewhere retailed, form an im- 
portant feature of this note- 
worthy collection. 
@ Suggestions may be gained 
frora interior views, such as 
the Louis Seize Chamber illus- 


trated in miniature above, which 
will be sent gratis upon request. 


New Vfork Galleries 


Grand Rapids firniture Company 


34~36 West 32% Street 
New York City 








The Winter Protection of Roses 


often in the course of con- 


C)\\ 
H er lovers of garden 
ter-k 


ses do we hear the term “win- 
illed” employed! Ordinarily it is 


ation wit! 


casioned by the loss of a favorite 
plant or plants, and comprises to 
the amateur a vague, uncontrollable 
but very destructive agency. Its very 
existence puts a damper upon the 


planting of finer and better roses, as 

too frequently the purchases of the 

pring are intended to take the places 
j 


ot the dead members of the rose 
‘ irden, rather than add to its extent 

\ great prevention 
awainst losses of this kind lies in the 
better methods of winter 
I he natural protection 
for plant life during the s¢« 
weather of the dormant season is a 
permanent covering of snow Con 


measure ol 
adoption of 


vere 


tinued cold is not especially injurious, 
but the ( ingeable nafure ot our 
winters periods of extremely low 
temperature followed by thaws 
proves disastrous to a great many of 
our most iluable outdoor plants 
The greatest injurv is sustained by 
subjects witl shallow roots, in the 
latter months of the winter, when, 
due to the action of the frost, the 
ground upheaves, exposing the net- 
work of bers to the bitine winds 
Much damage is also done to the 
stter ection of the ros by sud- 
cen isitations of severe frost in 


an unusually 
tumn Unprepared as in 

for this ordeal, the un- 
ripe ned wood is frozen to the ground, 


December, following 
warm Al 


September 


the plants being ruined 

Roses vary greatly in degree of 
hardihood, some beine verv frost 
resisting and others succumbing 
easily to it, so different means of 
protecting them from the rigors of 
the cold months must be adopted. 


And no two winters’ being alike, the 
fact that a plant got through the past 
one uncovered does not supply proof 
that it will survive the next. 


WINTERING 


rHE Ever-BLoomers 
This section of roses, comprising 
the leas, Hybrid Teas, Bourbons 


and Polyanthas, require the greatest 
protection. They are the tenderest 
but, being planted usually in rectancu- 
lar beds or row S, are quite readily 
taken care of In the latitude of 
Philadelphia the everblooming types 
are unsafe exposed after Novembe: 
l The best method of giving pro 
tection is to bend the tops over, tying 
them to the bases of their neighbors, 
and if in beds, build a framework of 
boards about, filling with dry leaves 
and covering with boards with joints 
broken If in rows the boards can 
be run alongside, filled and covered 
in like manner. Single plants can be 
wrapped with burlap. or straw, 
which 


furnishes 


very satisfactory 
protection. If this method is chosen 
a thick mulch should be put about 


the base of the plants which will re- 
tard the frost and prevent prema- 
ture root activity in the spring, by 
intercepting the sun’s rays and keep- 
ing the cool. Lifting and heel- 
ing in, in frames or cellars, is often 
idvised for these groups, 
ind it is a good way of saving the 


soil 


roses of 


plants; but supplying adequate pro- 
tection without disturbing the roots 
has much in its favor. As a general 
thing the use of manure is not recom- 
mended, as the absence of moisture 
prevents it from being of any use 
In uncovering in the spring, remove 
the leaves, but let the board enclosure 


stand, thus gradually inuring the 
plants to the change. In a few days 
the tops can be loosened and the 
pruning done. Plants protected in- 


dividually should not be exposed un 
til all danger of severe frost is past. 
Placing barrels or boxes over bushes 


is also an excellent way of affording 


protection, the only required care 
being that the chaff or leaves used 
be dry. Mice are very fond of chaff, 


but if it is applied after the ground 
freezes for the winter, there is lit- 
tle danger of its suffering in this 
direction. 

Tue Hyper Perpetuacts anp Mosses 

Members of these important classi- 
fications are supposed to be sufficient- 
ly hardy to withstand successfully the 
rigors of winter, but protection is of 
marked benefit to them. Some of 
the Mosses are quite tender and have 
to be handled like the Hybrid Teas, 
but tor the greater part they possess 
the vigor and hardihood of the Hy 
brid Perpetuals 

Being of erect habit of growth, the 
ideal protection for this class of roses 
is a covering of evergreen boughs or 
straw, which, tied carefully about the 
stalks, keep them in semi-frozen con- 
dition through the winter and pre- 
vents the too early starting of the 
buds in the spring by shutting out the 
sun. With members of this type, root 
protection is not essential, but it is 
of marked value in retarding the ex- 
cessive frost. When the growths are 
tolerably high, placing a stake along- 
side when covering will prevent the 
winds from toppling them over. The 
Hybrids should be pruned in the 
spring when the buds begin to swell, 
which enables one to select the 
strongest and control the number of 
flowering shoots. 

There are but two ways of pro- 
tecting roses of this type, and both 
are effective. The object is to keep 
out the sharp winds and shelter the 
partly frozen stalks from the sun. 
The easiest method is to collect vines 
of clematis, beans or sweet peas, 
place them over the branches of the 
rose upon the trellis or against the 
house, and fasten securely. In order 
to supply adequate protection they 
must be put on rather thickly. The 
other practice is to disentangle the 
canes from the supports, gathering 
closely and laying them into a trench 
The root need not be disturbed; 
merely bank the soil over the bended 
portion of the main stalks. The 
trench need not be very deep as it 
answers just as well to hill the 
ground up a little over it. This oper- 
ation entails more labor than the 
former, but it is a very satisfactory 
one. When unearthed in the spring, 
ramblers handled in this manner are 
plump and green, with the lower eyes 
much strengthened 


M. McLAucHLIn. 
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Planning 
to Build? 


Then Get This 


Valuable 


Country House Number 


FREE 





IFTY 


Houses 


recent 
the 
ing architects in 


the Middle We 
the Pacific Coas 
trated in the Oc 
ber of The 
Record—more t 
lustrations and 
showing houses 
and types. 


work of 


Country 
lead- 
the East, in 
st, and on 
t—are illus- 
tober Num- 


Architectural 


han 100 il- 
floor plans 
of all sizes 


ROM this number you are 


sure to get ide: 


is and 


sug- 


gestions which will help you 


to determine th 


of house to be erected; 


most 
ment ot 


desirable materi: 


convenient 
rooms; 


e best type 
the 
arrange- 
the most 
ils, furnish 


ings and conveniences. 


ACH month 
tectural Record 
careful selection 


The 


Archi- 
presents a 
of the best 


current work with an aver- 


age of 100 or m 


ore illustra- 


tions; while in the business 


section are de 
latest and best | 
terials, as well 
nishings and 


scribed the 
wuilding ma- 
fur- 
specialties 


as the 


which add so much of com- 
fort, convenience and value. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


This valuable Ce 
House Number will be sent 
free —also the November 
and December issues - - if 
you subscribe now for 1917. 
You will thus receive 15 at- 
tractive numbers for only 
$3—the regular yearly 
price. 


To accept this offer, p 


coupon promptly. 


The 


Architectura 


lease mail the 


1 Record 


GARDEN 





= 


ee 


The Architectural Rec« 


H. G. 11-16 


ord 


119 W. 40th St., New York. 


Send me free your October Coun- 
try House Number and the issues of 


November and 
my subscription for t 
1917, for which find 


December 


and enter 
he full year, 
$3 herewith. 


(Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for 


foreign.) 
Name 


Address 























